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The FRENCH Nationar, Aste. 


Meſſieurs 


. was any objet 


viewed with ſuch tranſport by the en- 
lIightened eye: Never did a ſociety 


of men with more juſtice claim it. 


L1zeRTy, originating from you, as 


a central point, will, with gradual and 
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globe, 


To you the human race are indebt- 


ed for their r knowledge of the natural 


rights of man. You have torn up 
 deſpotiſm (that. baleful monſter) by tl the 


roots. Lou have exantlated and con- 


firmed truths, hitherto ſuppreſſed | by 


artifice, or r cruſhed beneath che weight 


of ill got power. Such as, "The natu- 


— at equality of men,. That every man 


has a right 0. think as he pleaſes ;— 


To ſpeak, or write what he thinks 
freely, This : is | s indeed the nobleſt 


and deareſt privilege of man. 171 


will 


whole circumference of the habitable 
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will all fallſhood be ſoon detected and 
expoſed Joſt reaſoning and conclu- 
ſive arguments ever prevail and lead 
men by the only proper means, to the 
diſcovery and acknowledgment of 


| truth. 


This is impoliibl where any religion 


18 gab iſhed. 


Youx haughty neighbours, Who 
boaſt ſo much of their liberty, preſent an 
humiliating proof of the truth of this 
propoſition. A tenth part of their good 


citizens are diſqualified from ſerving 
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their country, becauſe too conſcienti- 


ous to embrace an eſtabliſhed religion. 


A poor old ſchoolmaſter, ſome few 


pamphlet, intitled, « The hiſtory of 
« the man hier god's own heart,” Was 5 
proſecuted by eccleſiaſtical power and 
ſuffered prob podor!, in London, a 


puniſhment inſlicted on the vileſt de- 


| linguents and abandoned catamites, 


g 


Ls aN wiſdom from the folly of 


Britain, FS fork. ol 


* Witt. vo ; eſtabliſh a religion 


which Charlemagne propped” wo fire 
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In whatever country a religion is 
eſtabliſhed, the miſeries of mankind 


are continually accumulating. 


Taz only religion | that NATURE 
teaches, is — That every man ſhould 
| enjoy all the pleaſure he can and com- 
municate as much as is in bis power > 28 


: to others, 
Reap the enſuing epiſies and THINK. 


1 am, 


With great eſteem, 


Your fincere admirer, 
And humble ſervant, 
The E D I TO R. 
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B Y wlat means the ſubſequent 
letters came to my hands, to offer an ac- 
count at preſent world Agmfie bile: 
The courteous reader would believe juſt 
as much, or as uli as he Pleaſed of the 
maller. en the remainder are obtain- 
ed, with the bal -treatth of che- 
miſiry, menltoned in the feventh 1 Kl, 
the curig 5 Us the public fall be Ju 
alle ed. 


Though tle author wrote, volante 
calamo, it has not been thought proper 


to make the lead alteration in the plhrafeo- 


logy | 


on 
logy that the  genuineneſs of the letters 
might not be 2 1 ſhall only add, 
tat (about eleven ears Seer the date 97 
the oft letter) he was Hip. wrecked on 


lis return, by which he loft an immenſe. 
property, | and that which he much. more : 


Tegreited, all his papers; among which 
| Were the letters of his. amiable and noble 


correſpondent. 
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14 e anſwer to mine neh 
- me at firſt reading with equal ſurpriſe 
and chagrin, 1 knew your Lordſhip | i 1 
too well to think you capable of ſuch þ 


438 


"* meanel⸗ | 


The jr is irrecoyerably loſt, 


VV 
meaneſs, | as to afſume any ſuperiority | 
from your rank, titles, or property. 
From what paſſed between us for ſo 
; many years, at ſchool. and colledge, 
54 knew it to be impoſſible: You never 
claimed, but ſpurned at any advan- 
_ tage that did not originate in intellec- ; 


: tual merit. Forgive the injuſtice of the | 


7 inflantaneous furmiſe. It was indeed 


| tranſient ; | tho' your cavalier treatment 
of me was as neceling as it was hu- 
miliating. e 


. | Cour LD 10 end no beiter employ: 35 
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4 ment for my time and money 
5 nn Gi "£ Ty 


oo Be 10 aſcertain the heighth of Fe 


3 « largeſt 
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x; largeſt pyramid with more preciſion 


ln) 


« than had ever yet been manifeſted 2 


To be ſure, an error in a few yards is 


a matter of no great importance. 31 


have curioſity, my Lord, tho' it ſeems, 
1 muſt keep the gratification 4 it to 
myſelf, . You would hear nothing 
4 from me that other travellers have 
« noticed. If they deceive, it is not 


| deſignedly and ſight errors in matters. 15 


of ſo little conſequence a are not worth 


agitating.” If like Procruſtes, you TY 
ſnip off all ſuperſluities, my letters will 


- be neither "oy prolix nor r mighty nu- 


| merous, 


. „ 
— 1 
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1 25 
How mortißed was I, at firſt bluſh, | 
by the following paragraph, een. Let 
« me : hear nothing of your adventures, 
- or even of your bair-breadth eſcapes. 
a Tou have ſenſe enough. to keep out 
4 of harm's way. If from | A] concate- 
6 nation of untoward circumſtances you 
«are brought into a fituation truly 
* dangerous, 4: know! you are not de- 
«ficient in- preſence of mind or fell. 
« poſſeſſion; You have wit "noun. to 
as contrive and courage enough to exe· 
« cute an EXICTPOaNCoUs plan for your 
n extritstion. dis that is impoſſible, you 


ba. and I have learned o > ſubmit to the 


$ Jaw of neceſſity,” 1 am more obliged IS 


10 
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0 Our Lordſhip ſor your high opi- 


nion of my mental abilities, than for 


your expreſſions of a tender and enthu- | 


ſiaſtic affeftion. To ſay the truth; the | 


eng froid werewith your Lordſhip treats | 


every incident that relates to fo re- 
ſpeRtable a perſonage | as | myſelf, has 
| almoſt incapacitated | me from ever 
mentioning faid perſonage any more. 


Lou are fatisfied that I ſhall make my- 


ſelf as happy as 1 can be, that it is 


not in che power of fate to prevent 


my enjoying every moment of exif : 
tenſe. ; To communicate theſe matters 


by the pen can ſpring only from 


Vanity, you therefore deſire to hear 


B 7 5 nothing | 
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nothing r more about them. very well | 
my Lord ! Now ſuffer me to ſet you 
right, with regard to your opinion of 5 


me. Vanity is the moſt contemptible . 


| of all our ſenſations, of which there i is 


not a ſingle ſpark. in the compoſition 
of your humble ſervant, Pride is a 
paſſion as noble as innocent, and | 
ftrongly impreſſed by nature on the 
human heart. of this. indeed be 
challenges as much for his ſhare as - 
: would bear competition with his black 
Highneſs. Theſe, tho' fo widely ait. 
ferent are « often confounded as 5ynoni- 
mous. , * anity conſiſts | in the deſire that 


others ſhould think us  poſſeſed of qua- 


lies | 


9 , 
\ 
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ties to which we have no title. Pride 
excites that pleaſurable tumidity, which 
a man feels from pluming himſelf on 


thoſe ſuperior excellencies of which he 


knows he is poſſeſſed. The vain man's 


being is in the opinion of others. 


The proud man cares not a button 
what others think of him. Swift juſtly 
diſcriminated theſe, when he faid he 


was too proud to be Vain. 


As your Lordſhip has informed me 


that you have no deſire to know any- 


ching at all about me ; after having 


| precluded. all the uſual topics of which 


letters are compoſed, it is a great 


mercy. | 


HEY r Or I Oe g 


co 


mercy that you let me know how far 


: the liberty of my pen may extend 


and not degenerate into licentioulneſs, 


To - furniſh you with materials for 
thinking. New and uſeful knowledge 15 
of things, or of man and manners is 
not contraband, As gentle a ald as 
impoled on the Jews, during their x ve 


fidence Joke. To be ſure, 1 am in 


a fine country for accumulating ſuch 


materials as your Lordſhip requeſts. 


I belive the whole Delta will ſcarce 
produce. a native man, who ought with 
proprie ty to take the wall of a baboon. £6 


As 1 ſhall purſue my courſe to bee. 


trate as far as poſſible, into dhe inte- 


rior 
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1 
rior paris of Africa, if your kathi 


bas any taſte for the natural hiſtory 
of monkies, I doubt not of 'my abilities 
to ny you. Materials for thinking 
truly! In ſober ſadneſs, I wonder at the 
5 extravagance of your demand. | When 
we made the tour of Europe together, 
did we find among the woſt enlight- 
ened and beſt informed men, much 
novelty, or what was worthy: of em- 
5 ploying the thoughts of a philoſopher 1 ? 
Having beat over the fame ground 
2: with moſt of our contemporaries, can 
_— that many things, which were 
worth | have eluded our obſerva- 


tion 5 In mort, my Lord, ke Plants 


*. 4 * 
% * 


you. 


tw) 
you ſeek and ſet me hunting after 
are mighty ſeantily ſown in Europe. 
The African negroes are, to be ſure, 
very pretty gentlemen to learn logic 
of. If a mummy—nay don't piſn. 5 
Will a fine piece of porphyry, with 
an immenſiy : of : hieroglyphics en- 
graved (demonſtrably) previous to the | 
deluge, —Theſe, you vill fay, are e nate. 
rials for fooling away time, not lor 
thinking. As matters are thus circum- ; 
ſtanced, 1 have very little hopes | of 

| obliging you by any thing that may 
occur in the progreſs of my journey. , 
If I meet with a Cynocephalus or Pongo 

5 chat can articulate, your Lordſhip ſhall 
be 


be acquainted with al the uſeful know- 


| this is not a very Provente caſe, it is 


5 


ledge I may receive from him. As 


time to put an end to your reading 
this, or perhaps any other production 


of your Lordſhip's fincere friend. 
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SY 


Ee1isTLE the THikD. 


My Lord, My Lord, 


Apen g: kt, 


AxHzLobs with {urpriſe, 


almoſt intoxicated with Joy, 1 know 
not how to communicate my ideas 
with che rapidity equal to their pre- 
lure. Yes, my Lord, x can now fur- 
niſn you with materia for thinking 2s 
long as you live. To explore the 
method by which 1 acquired this in- 
valuable treaſure, your Lordſhip muſt 


excuſe me, for introducing on the 


tapis, 


. S ' x — + 3 N ; m— 
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tapis, once more, that reſpectable per- 
ſonage myſelf: otherwiſe it would 
be difficult to render my future letters : 


intelligible. | 


_ Know then that wal king on the banks 


of the Nile, N Engliſh miles 
5 from Cario, one evening, 1 was really 
7 abſorbed in contemplation, | One ſe⸗ 


quacious Janizary | attended me, 5 an : 


indiſpeyfible adjuna to a ranger, who 8 


feels no particular inclination to have. 


his brains knock d out in theſe truly in 
voſpitable regions. The beauty of the 


climate, It nen fertility, the ſerenity 


of the air, the brilliancy of the heavens, 


views 
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views that charm the roving eye beyond 
all deſeription, gentle breathing - per- 


fumes that delight and even faſcinate the 


ſenſes; all conſpired to raiſe a Fall 


tide of bliſs in a heart overflowing with : 
gratitude. | Juſt as I was turning my 
thoughts on the amazing viciſſitude 
; of the fate of it's inhabitants; that 


unnatural retrogradation from the moſt 


knowing to the moſt ignorant and 


brutiſh of all people : ; wrap d in me- 
ditation on the Heecting ideas, totus in 
inis. aus fliding into A reverie, a 
ſudden fhriek of diſtreſs rouzed me | 
from the roſy couch of thought and 
impelled o immediate aktion, Ob- 


c 2 5 ferving 


14 
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ſerving at a ſmall diſtance, one man 
attacked by five I flew like lightning : 
to his reſcue, my faithful Janizary, 
whether diſguſted at my temirity, or 
taking it for granted that 1 mould be 
cut to pieces before his arrival, ad- : 
vanced more flowly to my affiſtance | 
than 1 had reaſon to expeAt, Before 1 
bis arrival {as 1 had great advantage 
of the | Egyptians by my knowledge 
of the uſe of the ſmall lord) 1 bad 
laid three of them dead at my feet, 
with no other preſent than a cut from 
A fabre on the left ade of my head. 3 
Muſtapha | made fare of another by 


fuch a blow as s manifeſted he was wm 


„ * x 4 
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good earneſt, for indeed it left him 4 K 


moſt dreadful ſpeftacle. The ather, 
Hed with precipitation and Muſtapha 
very wiſely ran after bim. The laſt was 
the gentleman to whom: 1 was in- 


debied for a ſolution. of. continuity 
in he Kin of my head. 


You are ale Sir ſaid. 15 in broken 
Arabeſe, turning towards him (for my 
back” had been as cloſe as Z could 
place it to his breaſt, during the en- 
gagement) | and 1 hope have received 


"Fe; 


no injury ? None Sir he replied but 
| that very ſenfible one, the vo” in : 


your head. A little turpentine beat 


org le C 3 up 


(8 ) 


up vith the yolk of an egg will bon ; 
ſet that to right, as 1 learned from | 
one of 1 you Turks. 1 am not a Turk | 
aſd he. A Chriſtian then to be ſure! | 
He ſrhiled, but a cloud immediately 
darkened his countenance,—you bleed 
much. Why Sir, as the Iriſhman ſaid 
by his wife's 1 it may be an 
eye gore as long as I live. You are a 


Frenchman, 1 preſume, addreſſing 1 me 


— 


in F rench. Deny me not the honor 
of attending me to my bouſe; it is 


not two furlongs diſtant. | 5 complied 


area. 


15 
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( 19 ) 
| Onsunvino him intently, I think 
I never ſaw ſo truly venerable and ſo 
expreſſive a countenance. With the 
pearl of gratitude gliſtening | in his 
| eye, the ſmile of complacency on his 
lips and a heart overflowing with the 
milk of | humanity, he thus addreſſed 
me. You have Sir at the imminent 
riſk of your own, preſerved a life of 
very little importance, for Which 
action, however meritorious, very ſcan- 
diſintereſted cnn; to which I was 
an admiring eye witneſs has Inſpired. 
me with enthuſiaſtic rapture. | All : 


have is . $, and tho my. property 


is 


„ 


is by no means weonbderable, were 
it infinitely. more, I ſhould. eſteem it 
an inconfiderable rifle as a reward 
of ſuch intrinſic merit. Pſhaw, ſaid | 
I; 1 have done nothing more than 1 
ought to do. By your pſhaw Sir re- 
7 plied he, in Englih 1 fancy you are an 

: Englifkman,—1 am not aſhamed of 
my country. 1 am an o Foglihmap. Nor . 

Sir will your country ever have any 
reaſon to be aſhamed of you. Now. 
my Lord as you already well know what 
Aa clever fellow I am, 1 ſhall fay nothing 


more of what paſſed between us till my 


arrival at the houſe of thi——Jew. 


Yes my Lord don't dan, nor have 


recourſe 
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5 recourſe to your ſnuff box. I have 


far greater wonders in ſtore for Foe: 
At the houſe of this Jew! now am 
and in all probability thall there 1 re- 


main as long as 1 lire. 


| To draw the character of this great 


and good man is far beyond my abi- 

lities. A few feint evaneſcent ſketches 
are all you muſt expect. He is the 
only fon of an eminent Jew mer- 
chant, who reſided in Cairo, and 
traded. to moſt parts of the habitable 


| alobe. | He acquired an immenſe fortune, 


v . 


which for obvious reaſons he {uflered 


no one to be privy to but his fon, 


Feeling 


{ 
: 
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Feeling and lamenting the deficency 


of his. own education, he determined 
he was capable of obtaining. He was 


received the higheſt pleaſure from 


| liberal diſquiſtions and ſcientific re- 


previous knowledge. of the neceſſity 


that he was frequently led into erro- 


education which Was irremediable. He 


therefore placed bis fon. under the 


to give his ſon as liberal 4 one a 
ren attached to learned men and 
ſearches. He felt the moſt. exquiſe 
pain from his irreparable. want of | 
of this be was rruly ſeyfible, and 


ö 
| 
1 5 
| neous concluſions. for want of that 
f 
5 


tuition of a learned Jeviſh Rabbi, 


who taught bim the dead and ſome 


( #3 ) 


living languages as paths to the tem- 


ple of ſcience. He took infinite pains 
himſelf to imbue his young mind with 
the deepeſt tincture of the dignity, 


importance and divine origin of the 


Jewiſh religion. Thus prepared and 


equiped, young Phtharras (for that 
n my friend's name) at the age of 


fourteen, was ſent to Padua with the 


Rabbi r his mentor and governor. 
He was charged to conceal his reli- 


gion and name. Here he ſtudied four 


years, keeping. in praiſe all the ſeve- 


titles ol his celigion ! in private, with his 


c -0adjutor, From thence he proceeded 


to 


-( 24 =” IO 


to Leyden, were he remained foe two. 
years. Young as he was, his thirſt : 


after knowledge was inſatiable. He 


then repaired to Paris, where he 


ſpent another year. From thence he 

went to Oxford, was matriculated at 
Lincoln colledge, but paſſed. the chief | 
of his time in the Bodleian library. 
He Is in the Rtrieſt ſenſe of the 
word a kellus: librorum. | Before the 

year Was expired after his ſeuement 


lere, his Jewiſh tutor died. Soon alter 


* 


this, be went to London, where he 5 


continued for three years. He was 


then called back by his father, who 


felt his own  declenſion and died about 


ei ighteen 


” 
* * 
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eighteen months after his return. Soon 5 
| after his deceaſe, he (partly from the 
: neceſſity of buſineſs, to finiſh the mer- 
chantile tranſations of his father, tho' 
principally for the inveſtigation. of 

5 knowledge, and to mark the manners 5 

of men) rravelled through the Eaſt, 5 
Turkey in | Afia, Hindoſtan and China. bel 
He alſo viſited. Sumatra, Japan and 
ſeveral ads in | the Southern Seas. 
In this improving tour he ſpent fifteen = 
years, Then returning to his native 
City, he built this villa, with a view 

of dedicating the remainder of his 
life to contemplation and friendſhip. 


Here he has now reſided for twenty 


ÞD . - three 
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three years, never fo well Pleaſed as 


when in converſe. with a very old - 
Egyptian philoſopher, who lives in " 
| beautiful villa about half | an Engliſh 


mile diſtant from his own. 


His habitation. is fiuated | upon as 


5 fine a ſpot. as any upon the ſurface 5 
of the globe. Without the appear- 
. ance of pomp, which would be dan. | 
| gerous, or even of plenty; he is. far. 


niſhed within his own domain with 


all the neceſſaries and all the convc. 


niences of life; 1 might add, with e 


it 8 defirables and clegancies Z He has 4 


7055 library, with every ; philoſophical 


-mechanica, 
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mechanical, and mathematical Inftru- 


ment; ſuch an apparatus as an 


European can form no idea of, of 


which more hereafter. 


Tur natural abilities of this man 


are wonderful indeed. His genius 
piercing and exalted, not inferior to 


a Newton' . His talte is truly. er- 


3 


quiſie, particularly for claſſical learn- 
ing, of which he is | extremely fond, 


His critical acumen is nice and pene- 


 trating. my is alive | 10 the fighteſ | 
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fault or blemiſh of an author, He | 
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ſees immediately | and is ſtruck with 


T 


5 the. fine ſenſe of thoſe writers which 
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is indiſcernible to the generality of 
learned men. Horace 1s his greateſt 
favorite, There are very few Engliſh 
writers to whom he is a ranger, For 
brilliancy of imagination, conciſeneſs 
0 expreſſion, harmony of numbers and 
| correAneſs, he fays, no one is com- 
parable t to | Pope. | He bas more hu- 0 
manity, more wilkyneſo of human ; 
nature and finer feelings of the heart 
than any man 1 ever met wich. An 
i inſtance. of diſintereſted benevolence 
will agitate his whole frame vith in- | 
expreſſible ſenſations. He feels a pe- 
culiar tenderneſs for the whole animal TE. 


creation, and cannot apres his un- 


ealneſ 
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eaſineſs at the ſight of a mouſe under 
the talons of Grimalkin,—I am called 
away In 6 little burry and : — 
therefore only add that, excepting the 

abſcence of pig-meat, there is no man 

feels fewer wants than your Lordſhip's 


- lincere friend, 
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 EeisTLE the FouRTH. 


My Lord, 


April 17. 1751. 


3 acceſs I have nano 

| o the invaluable treaſury, of ſcience 
8 before allyded to, is entirely. owing to : 
25 an advantage which no other trayeller 


. bas bitberto zavailed himſelf of, il. it 


were In, his power. I. mean, tha of 
being able de claim the honor of prov- 
ing himſelf a free and accepted, 1 maſon. _ 
As; your | Lordſhip. the a) brother, l i 


need ſcargely hint the requeſt that 


my future communications may be 


deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed, or at leaſt, carefully pre- 
Terved from falling into any other 


hands. 


Puruannas, ſhortly | aſter our 
acquaintance, diſcovered. my maſonic 
abilities, at which he expreſſed the moſt 
unbounded. tranſports. Now fays he 
we ſhall be able to bold a maſter's 
todge ; | a privilege my friend and 1 
have lo ardently tho” in vain Highed 
for 'theſe / many years. My brother 
| Cnephen will rejoice with me. Tho- 8 
a man of ſingular modeſty, | he is 1 
believe one of the beſt and greateſt 
philoſophers on the face of the globe. 


With 
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With the regen natura abilities 


5 he bas ſpared. no pains or expence 
to: acquire all dhe learning of che 
7 antient Egyptians, from whom all che 


| arts and ſciences took their beginning. 5 


He has diſcovered. many which bave 


been long 10 and are ill deemed 
15 irrecoverable by the reſt of mankind. . 
He ſhall ſpeak for bimſelf. we ſpend 
: every evening alternately at each 
others houſe. He was a prieſt of 
Oſiris, but it is more than forty years 
ſince he has declined all prieſtly ex- 
n cereiſe. He is 0 attached 
to ſtudy, retirement and - Privacy: 


With a competent patrimoyy, he re- 


| fides 


( 84 . 
| fides at bi a villa, about three 
furlongs diſtant from mine. . He viſus : 
no perſon but me; yet he is revered 
by all the neighbourhood. This is 
not my caſe, tho” I- have taken all 


- poſſible and perhaps too much pains 


to ingratiate myſelf into their | favor. | 


Cnnpurn expreſſed a as much Joy as 
e Jew at meeting with a brother 
maſon tho“ his joy was more tempe- : 
rate end chaſliſed. As every maſon 
laid he muſt be. a uſeful wember of 
fociety, 5 what is your profeſion 3 
told him, a phyſician, at which. he 


55 ſeemed much pleaſed. 


4 


SC 
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Now my Lord your friend bids you 
farewell, as his future letters will con- 
tain nothing more than the ſubſtance 
of what paſſed. in converſation with 
the two moſt extraordinary men in . 
| the known world. At our firſt af 
ſembling as a lodge, Cnephen Vas 
requeſted to give a ledure on the 
origin, nature and progreſs of maſon- 
ry, with the moſt important anecdotes 
relative to the ſocieiy. With this he 
readily complied and nearly to the 


beſt of my recollection in the follow 


ing manner. 


Tus 


8+ 


of arts id ſciences, where they all 
: originated. This ſeems no more than : 
natural, for the orobabllity is very oreat 
that Egypt was the firſt land which 
5 emerged from the ocean, and j is con- | 
ſequently the oldeſt country in the 


world. Moſes who was by no means. 


friendly to the Egyptians, | yet ingenu- 


ouſly acknowledges that they were the 7 
wileſt people on earth. From the 
5 earlieſt Ae 4 3 o which 
it is impoſſible to reach, as : men diſco- 


vered any art, or improved any bei- 


Tas ſociety | of maſons. was firſt 


formed i in Egypt, the mother and works 


ence; (in a flate of ſociety). they felt 


the 


„ 
the neceſſity of communicating them 


lor their own ſakes, that they might 


be ſupported. and aſſiſted. 'To pro- 
mote their lucrative views it was alſo 
neceſſary that ſuch communications 
4) thould be confined to as ew in num- 
6 . ber as poſſible, | | It was unavoidably 
requiſite that every member of the 
ſociety ſhould be laid under the moſt 
ſolemn obli gation to preſerve che va- 
rious depoſits * intruſted to him from 

all thoſe who were not intitled to ſimilar 

3 emoluments. As architecture was ol 
we higheſt . conſequence to mankind, : 
1 7 wich reſpect to utility, convenience 

{| and magnificence, the maſons were 


E - the 
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the only perſons to be applied to on 
this account. | No other perſons were 
capable of plannimg or eretling edi- 
fices adapted to uſefulneſs or ſplendor. 
It is remarkable that theſe philoſophers 
in every age and every nation diſlin- | 
guiſhed themſelves by t the appellation 
which i in | all languages bignifies a maſon. | 
It 1s true that every fellow. craft, be 
ore he obtained the dignity of a. 
waſter-maſon, muſt have made great 
proficiency in grammar, logic, rheto- | 
ric, arithmetic, geometry, muſic, and 


aſtronomy. 


Tus 
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Tus maſons. had long 500 ſhaw all 
: e ſciences within the limits of their 
own fraternity, dil they admitted 
| amongſt | them the travelling Greek 
: philoſophers, who viſited Egypt i 
ſearch of. knowledge. They indeed 

were not very ſcrupulous in purſuing 5 
the means of obtaining ſcience by any 
ſacrifſe; nor leſs nice or conſcientious 
in divulging thoſe. ſecrets which were 


under the Arongeſt obligation im- 


par ted to them. 


kvelis aun made public all he 
had learned of geometry : The higher 


part ol the mathematics he had not 


Ex. acquired, 
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| acquired, The application of this 


ſcience to the meaſurement of land, 


building and various other arts, was 


: ſo obvious, | that many eee 


Greeks avalled themſelves of it to 


the no "JG detriment of the maſons, 


This, as it was the firſt, was the 
ſevereſt blow our ſociety ever felt 5 
Some of them to this day aſſert and 
ſeriouſly t that the extraordinary 
death of ** apotte was a judgment 
on him for the breach of his obliga- 
tion: An eagle, miſtaking his bald 
head bo a lone, having dropped 8. 


tortoiſe on it to cruſh the ſhell. 


PyTHAGORAS 


1 
PyrTHAGOR AS reſided more years 
in Egypt than any other | Grecian 
| philoſopher. On his return, he en 
joined a three years fnviolable filence 
on all his pupils. He revealed to 
his countrymen ſeveral of the ſecrets 
of maſons, viz: The ſeven different 
tints of the colorific principle; the 
ſeven tones in muſic, and the true 
| Tyſtem of aſtronomy, which placed 
the ſun in the center, the eight re- 
volving planets with their attendants ; 
the advent of | comets from one ſy. 
: tem to another, of which each ſtar is 
a central ſun. Not being furniſhed 
wich inſtruments capable of diſco- 


N vering 
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vering ths two 'moft 370 ant planets 


derum the orbit of Saturn, his aſtro- 


nomy was nes into ridicule by a 


5 people ele natural frivolity gave 
them a diguft to ſtrong thinking and 
whoſe vanity precluded. cloſe and ſe- 
vere. examination of imported erudi- 
tion, His ſchool fell into diſrepute, : 
and he himſelf into negleg, tho one 


| of the beſt informed and perhaps he 


vileſt of all their philoſophers. 


AR1sTOTLE ſtudied grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, natural philoſophy, metaphy- 
fics and ſome other ſciences | among | 


the Egyptian maſons, He conveyed 


A | fund 
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a fund of knowledge to mankind. 
which he had no right to communi- 
5 cate. Much indeed of what he learn- 
ed he has miſplaced and disfigured 
\ in his writings. He has miſrepreſented 
ſome of their fineſt ſentiments, not 
fo much for want of. judgment, 
taſte ; partly perhaps to amuſe bis 


- reader and partly. from vanity. 


Or m- the Grecian philoſophers 


: | who viſited Egypt and had the honor 
of being admitted among the maſons, 
(which, by the way they carefully | 
concealed) the moſt diſingenuous was 


Plato. The ſciences of theology, 


ethics 


e 
ethics and metaphyſics were his pecu- 
liar favorites. Whether from ſome 
regard to the ſacredneſs of his obli- 
gation, or whether it was to adapt 
his dofrines to the taſte of a volatile 
people, he has ſo haſhed and Irit- 
ter'd thoſe things which he learned, 
ſo diſgauiſed mangled and involved 
i enn tie it h ae purzle 8 
maſon to ſeparate the grain from the 
chaff in the confuſed maſs of his va. 
rious treatiſes. A few maſonic jew- 
els ſparkle among that heap of rub- : 


biſh, 


* 
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Tur maſons did not ſuffer only 


from treacherous | brethren 3 * they | felt 


the cruelleſt ſtrokes from ne iron 


; hand of power, which ought to have 


been exerted for cheir protection a and 


ſecurity. Cambyſes the Perſian mo- 


5 narch made a complete conqueſt of 
Egypt. | He ſternly demanded an ac. 


count of ety: eloteric doarines: on 


refuſal without his ſubmiſſion to the 


uſual ceremonies, this haughty prince 


with bis wonted temerity, reſolved on 


the total extermination 67 the maſons. 


Fierce and implacable, he deftroyed 


all thoſe that were aſſembled, burned 


weir lodges and ſacrifiſed every in- 
dividual 


- 
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dividual of them that could be met 
with. A conſiderable number of our 
brethren had ſufficient courage and 
conduct (what might not ſuch men 
perform ') to emigrate to an oaſis 
about three hundred leagues diſtant 
from hence. An oaſis, of which there 5 
are ſeveral in Africa, is a ſort of iſland 

in the midſt of burning ſands, This 
is about fourſcore leagues in length 

and fxty in breadth ; abounding with 

every neceſſary : and convenience of = 
life: the rivers loſe themſelves in the 


ſands while every vegetable and ani- 


- mal is to bes met with, that can be 


found on the reſt of the globe. 


6:97 4: 


was inhabited by a few innocent and 


ſimple people who received them with 


open arms. The arts and ſciences 


are there ſtill cultivated to the higheſt 


perfection. There and there only re- 


mains all the knoviedge and learning 


of the antient world. Cambyſes ſent 


an army of ſeventy thouſand men to 0 


purſue and deſtroy them. They were 
all buried in a Whirlwind of ſand. 


He ſent a ſecond more numerous, 


| Which ſhared the ine - fate. It s 


laid that ſome maſons diſguiſed 1 were 


employed as guides, who knew when 


and where thoſe violent | guts ariſe and 


voluntarily facrifiſed themſelyes for the 


preſe kation 


( 8-79 
preſervation Of their brethren, Cam- 
byſes raiſed a third army for the ſame . 
purpoſe, determined to lead it him- 
ſelf : his death defeated the project, 
Theſe facts are well known and at- 
teſted by Aſiatic hiſtorians. | From 
that day to this no one bas ever vi. 
| ited this oaſis except. Alexander the 
Macedonian ani; a few of his follow- 
ers. He loſt the greateſt part of hie 
people and ſuffered incredible hard- 
ſhips bimſelf before he reached it. 
Vhat was an Alexander not equal 
: He was highly pleaſed with his 
entertainment. there. and they taught 
their royal viſitor to return in lafety, | 


Tho! 


CSF: 

tho! it is next to impoſſible, to arrive 
there, it is ſeldom more, than thirty N 
; or forty years that a few do not ven- 
| ture to wer enen et no one ever 
attempts (tho he longs in vain). to 
return. a Among * laſt ah came 
from thence my grandfather was one 


of K FLY 


Or | the 7 ſcattered remains of the 
maſons, ſome emigrated to the Eaſt 
and ſettled in China. Some wan- 
dered into Europe, particularly the 
northern parts, who aſſumed the name 
of Druids. Theſe Rl retained their 


unalterable attachment to ſecrecy and 5 


8 never 
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never committed any of their know- 
ledge to writing. They have indeed 
left many aſtoniſhing inſtances of it 
behind them in the erection of their 5 
Stone ® calendars. The aera of their 

fabrication may be eaſily e i 
by calculating the preceſſion of the 
 Equinoxesz their {kill | in perſpeAlive 
is diſplay ed in them. | Theſe are as 
| fa lly as, fooliſhly termed by Europeans 

arui dical temples. You well know my 
brethren, that nothing was more re- 
pagnant, 40 their religious principle: 
than to worſhip the deity in any chei- 


2114 6 
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Tus preſent European lodges of 
maſons, 1 am informed by our bro- 
ther Phtharras, are dwindled into mere 


convivlal aſſemblies. 80 far from 


eagerly purſuing ſcience and by the 


force of their united abilities puſhing 


their reſearches to perlection; they . 
indolently content themſelves with the 
poſſeſſion of the ſhell, without the 


leaſt regard o the kernel, fic tranſit 


gloria mundi. 1 am my Ld ew 


ſincerely, 
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paſs between us, in or out of. a lodge, 


account of what has occurred in our 

various converſations. The laſt time 
we met, Phtharras was requeſted to 
deliver his ſentiments of the grand 
Arebitett of the univerſe; on which 
he addrefled us, to he beſt of my re- 


membrance, in the ſubſequent terms. 
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EetsTLz the Firrn, 


Max 5. 1751. 


ou the dare * ſhall not 


diſcriminate that which paſſed « or wall 


only tranſmitting to your Lordſhip an 
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My brother Cnephen, who is ſo 
| greatly my ſuperior in mathematical 
erudition, has juſtly obſerved that by 
reaſoning from axioms which we are 
already certain of, 2 by gradual and 

irrefragable proceſs, we | Attain the 

knowledge of undeniable cruths, which 
we neither did know, nor by any 5 
other means could poſſibly acquire 

the knowledge of. This irrefrangible 
concatenation of arguments is the 
glory of a philoſopher and will con- 

tinue permanent and unelterable until = 
the deſtrudtion (if it ever happen) of 
the material ſyſtem. | It ſeems to be 


one of the moſt unaccountable things 


in 
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in nature, that the reptile man, ſo to- 


tally unqualified for ſuch inveſtiga- 


tions, ſhould ſeel a ſtrong impulſe to 
acquire ſome knowledge of his | creator. 
This impulſe 1s particularly vigorous 
in thoſe who are accuſtomed. to the 
habit of ſtrong thinking. Yet to ſuch 
\perſons the vanity of all theſe furilous 
and impotent attempts is moſt appa- 
. rent. hat philoſophy from the low- | 
eſt, meaneſt beginnings has been able 
to atchieve 1 will now endeavour to 
e To ſhew how far ſhe has been 


able to mound with her oval | certainty 


and preciſion. 
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Tue name of god 1 can never arti- 


calate without tremulous extaly. In- 

deed brother Hakim, nothing ever 5 
ſhocked me fo much as the unwar- 
rantable and wanton freedoms your 
countrymen. take with that awful 1 name. 
Here he pauſed. for ſome time. (In 
Z the mean while 1 beg leave to inform 3 
your Lordſhip that Hakim lignifies a 

phyſician or doctor, and allo the wiſe 
man, (Now take your haſty pinch. ) 
He proceeded with an indeſcribable 
ſplendor of countenance. We lee in 
the rolling worlds around us ſuch ex- 


5 ertons of lower as carry immediate | 


conviddion that ſuch power | is lim. 


able. 
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table. We beho!d in the vegetable - 


cram and their deſigned ſucceſſion 
dilplays of boundleſs wiſdom. In the 
| proviſion for all the various tribes of 

animals aud their perpetual increaſe, 

5 intelligence and goodneſs are ſufficiently 

prominent. 11 mult be couleſſed, that 
perfet goodneſs is not fo conſpicuous 
as perfect power aud perſect wiſdom. 
The greateſt part of animals are under 
hu indilpenſible NeECe ity of murther- 
ing and devouring one another, This 
ſeems inconſiſtent with perfect good- 
neſs. 1 ſhall endeavour to account 


fe or this in a more Pepper place, 
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Les by theſe caſy and indubitable 
principles demonſtrable to every think- 


ing man, the philoſopher draws the 


following juſt and inexpugnable con- 


cluſions, which thoſe who are not wil- 


i ling to endure. the pain of ſevere 

hinking may ſafely receive on truſt, 
viz. That an immaterial being exiſts, ; 

: independent, vithout beginning or 


end. That . is no other immaterial | 


being. That he is ſelt- exiſtent, entire- 


ly incomprehenſible and that it is ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible that we, who are 


tormed of matter, can entertain the 


5 ſlighteſt idea, or the ſmalleſt concep- 


tion of him, Our utmoſt knowledge 
of 
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of him 1s abſtrated ignorance, It 


conſiſts wholly in negatives. When 


we lay he is poſſeſſed of perfect 2 
er, wiſdom and goodneſs; this amounts 
to no more chan that he is not imper- 
ef, not. feeble, not fluQuating, not 
malevolent, Had it been neceſſary 
that man # ould have known any ing 


of his creator, he would have been 


endowed with other faculties than 


thoſe he polleſſes, Perhaps it may 
not be pratticable to convey any 


knowledge of himſelf to a created be- 


ing in the higheſt flate of exaltion. 


80 immenſe the chaſin 06 entity 


and eranelcence? How truly ridi- 


culous 


60 


culous are all the efforts which have 
been made by the beſt and wiſeſt men 


of all nations to conceive of deity ? 


I what manner have they. thought, 


in what manner have they expreſſed 5 


thoſe thoughts ? By thinking him al- | 


together ſuch an one as themſelves. 


Max juſtly appreciates the inva- 


luable ſenſe of leeing : God therefore 


mul have an all- een eye. The 


hand enables man to ſubjugate all the = 
reſt of the animal creation : To god 
| thereſore is aſcribed a ſtrong hand 
and out-ſ{tretched arm 10 deal ven- 


geance on his foes: That is, all 


thoſe. 
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thoſe who are o unfortunate as to 


think. difſerently from the deſcriber. 


Man has an ear to liſten to the re- 
queſts 5 his brethren . God mu 
have an car open to the bold effuſions 
of folly and preſumption : Nay more 
ve are told, 5 that he not only hears 
the petitions, but lays his immutabi- 
lity aſide that he may anſwer the 
| prayers of a fickly or over-heated i ima- 
gination. The tongue of man is his 

glory; god muſt ſpeak in thunder bi 
ſcare the human race. Man has feet 
to convey bim from place to place ; 
the footſteps of che deity are in "ey 


waters. Such puerile deſcriptions are 
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too inſignificant to claim the obſerva- 


tion of a philoſopher, if they did not 


5 carry ſufficient conviQtion of the to- 
tal ignorance and incapacity of man 
t think of God, Were our fellow 
| animals to deliver their ſentiments of 
hiw, being drawn from fimilar ſources, Z 
; they would be equally appoſite. The 
ſheep | would pourtray him as meck 


and patient. | The lion as boiſterous, 


noiſy and ferocious, The bee as buſy, 


active and induſtrious The crow as 


vigilant ; and the ant as parſimonious. 


Would not any one of their pictures 
be a lkeneſs as firiking and their ob- 


{ervations. equally applicable and uſt 


with 
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with thoſe of the human race. The 
expreſſion of your countryman bro- 
ther Hakim, who was a moſt excel- 
5 lent philoſopher (Newton). chat ſpace 
i the Jenſorium of the deity, tho! moſt 
ſublime, is yet equally | as. abſurd as 


any one mentioned. 


Manxind have been juſt as | bap- 
ey (and as viſe) in beſtowing their 
own good qualities on the ſupreme as 
| attributes. There is an expreſſion 
commonly uſed by writers on the at- 
8 tributes (as they are vhimſically cal- 
: led) which | always ſhakes me with 


horror, viz, the nature of god; It is 


62 
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$0: 
the rankeſt blaſphemy. The God of 


nature is indeed proper, as he is the 


: author of nature and all her powers. 
We may examine the nature of a dog 


or a monkey: to dare apply chat 


word to the ſelf exiſtent being is un- 


: pardonable folly, arrogance and im- 
piety. The ignorance and inlolence 
of men Is no leſs conſpicuous in their 
aſcription of attributes to the great 


unknown. 


NorIN G is more amiable among 


men than virtue; nothing more eſti- 
mable than morality. \ Theſe are re- 


lative to human conduct. A virtuous 


2s: 


12 | deity 
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deity is the greateſt monſter of the 


entia rationis, for virtue implies ſelf- 
denial. . That. God conducts himſelf 
cowards men as a Moral Governor has 
been - boldly. affirmed and as _ readily 
ſwallowed by the wide throat of cre- 
dulity. This is certainly as great A: 
truth as tranſubſtantiation. We need : 
but open our e to be convinced 
of the contrary, Are the moſt moral 
part of mankind. the moſt. happy ? 
So far from it, the fineſt moral quali- 
E ties labia the poſſeſlor to the cruel- 
leſt ſufferings. e the immoral im- 
mediately and without impunity. pu- 
i niſhedꝰ To lay that things will be 
8 1 e 


— — 


. . —— 8 won 
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: dictum. Have we indubitable proofs 
of a future ſtate ? | Beſides, it is a 


perverſion of all reaſoning. to con- 


elude chat if the deity acts not ac- 


5 cording to theſe laws here, that be 


will change his conduft and att by 


different lawe hereafter. If an immu- 


table being, with whom there. can be 


no ſhadow of change, is not Juſt, ac- 


cording to our ideas of justice, in this 


world, he will never be Juſt in ano- 
ther. That he muſt eſteem virtue and 


morality becauſe we ought to do ſo, 


is an argument worthy of a drivel- 


ling ideot. | Rather let us ſay with 


"as 


ſet to rights hereafter | is a mere gratis 
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(67 ) 
| the enlightened Arabian, Job, if we 


do good, what is it to him; and if 


ve do evil, he is not affeted by it. 


Taz God of every man is different 
| from his neighbour's : according to 
his temper and diſpoſition, it is a God 
| of his own formation. My nation re- . 

preſent him as a iern inexorable ty- 
rant, a lord of hoſts; who took plea- 
ſure in the fight of embattled armies, 

58 0 who taught their fingers to fight and 
led them on in all the pomp of war 
to deſtroy and maſſacre each other. 

When they ſacked a city, bleſſed is 

he, (lays the holy prophet in the 


name 


- 2 
r 8 
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6 388 
name of the lord) Who taketh their 0 
little ones and daſheth out their brains 


againſt the ſtones. Equally juſt was 


the picture of the laſcivious Jupiter, 


or the Jolly Bacchus. Such alſo i 16 


the Chriſtian God who receives no ſa- 


tisfaction but from the mortifications, 
: voluntary ſufferings and miſeries of his 
creatures. They can n only pleaſe him 
by diſpleafing themſelves, by eating 
that which they do not like ; or by 


total abſtinence, which | 1s beſt of all. 


Highly meritorious it is to abſtain 


from all commerce with the. other 


lex, leſt they ſhould wickedly indulge 


any ſenſual gratification. There is no 


end 


= -W-:) 

end of reciting or marking the follies 
and vanity of the human race, Yet 
man, cho born like the wild als's colt, 


would know as God. 


There is no truth we can attain a 
more certain knowledge of than the 
exiſtence of an immaterial, perfect, 
and immutable being, "ki Is alſo as 
| certain that all the powers of man are 
inadequate to the conception of the 
leaſt, the lighteſt ſhadow of any 
knowledge reſpeding him. We can 
only muſe in ſilent extacy. All the 
i religion of maſons conſiſts, as ye well 


know, in one ; word—Gratitude to the 


e Ns ; great 


2 Ir mon , HY > ngrinr rennrr eee — 
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own, while we are ſenſible of the fu- 


am, my Lord, your's ſincerely. 


great unknown. Yet even we muſt. 


tility of prayer, that HE is exalted 


far beyond all bleſſing and praiſe, 1 


Eis TIE 


* _ 


\ BPISTLE the SixTH. 


My Lord, 
| Joxs 2, 1751 


OY  Lordlhip's pacquet 
gave me the higheſt fatisfaRtion, In 
kong thinking and elegance of ex 
preſſion 1 cheerſu ly acknowledge your 
Lordſhip's ſuperiority, Ia quickneſs 
of diſcernment aud Sxquiltenels ol 
tale 15 ſhall not readily yie id the 
palm. | I 0 | heave a ſigh for your 
5 Lordlkip's preſence: As that is not. 
poſlible, I ruſt intreat, what 1. really 
have | the it need of, your Lord: 


ſhip's aſſiſtance. Cnephen and Phthar- : --:; 


6-90-29 


ras had each of them ſome notion 


of divine miſſion of particular perſons 
previous to their mutual conferences 
and diſputations Cnephen ſurrendered | 
Oſiris in exchange for Moſes. David 
and Solomon were (I think unjuſtly) 
given up for This and Orus. Cne- 
; phen ſupported : the eaule of the elder 
llermes with a ſeeming in- extinguiſh- 
able dor, contending for the impol- 
ſiblity of fuch wiſdom being acquired 
without precernatural communication. 
Phtharras, aſter batting it for many 
days obliged kim to decamp, not 

without the accompaniment of his 
own four greater and welve minor 


_ prophets, 


0 W } 
prophets. And you. 


No my Lord, 
1 am Nil. unſhaken in my chriſtian 
faith. [ told them jocularly, they re- 
minded me of the Roman triumvirate, £ 
who were at an entire ſtand | while 
each attempted to preſerve his friend : 
But on givin g up | all their reſpeQtive 
friends and relations, furniſhed. out 


very decent proſeription and carnage. 


Tub ey both reject the notion 


of divine inſpiration, I have extorted : 


on frank confeſſion from chem, that : 


for amiableneſs and reſpedlability of 
charakter, no one ever equalled the 


founder of the Chriſtian religion. 


H Suck 
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Such is their candor, that with reaſon 


on my fide, I am not without hopes 
of bringing them to embrace the 


Chriſtian faith. To this end, with 


equal ardor and ſincerity, I beg your 


Lordſhip's aſſiſtance. There is no one 
on earth more able to ſupport me in 
deſence of Chriſtianity againſt two of 


the moſt acute reaſoners in the 


world, They ſee inſtantancouſly 
| the ſlighteſt flaw in a link of the 


reaſoning chain. I conſeſs they have 


raiſed ſome doubts. A mind in a 


doubtſul ſtate is on an inclined plane 


contiguous to infidelity. More of this 


hereafter, I ſhall now preſent your 


| Lordſhip | 


(98) 
Lordſhip with a delicious morgeau of 


the maſonic philoſophy of nature. 


Our brethren, lays Cnephen, in 
their frequent meetings, communicated 
to each other all their reſpective ac- 
quirements of ſcience, when confirmed 
by experiments, or proved by irrefra- 
gable. arguments, As they polleſled 
a all the learning of the world, they | 
proceeded on the firmeſt foundations, 
_ aſcending «radually from the loweſt 
beginnings ull they : arrived at the dif- 
covery of the great architect of the 
univerſe ; an immaterial ſelf exiſtent 


being, of whom nothing can be known. 


This 


CI 


a great number of centuries, a con- 


traded plan of which 1 am now to 


lay before you, beginning inverſely, 


where they terminated their enquiries, 


I am ready to produce my proofs, : 


if. called upon, for any propoſition | 


that may ſeem ' objeftionable. 


Tus being of all beings firſt creat- 
ed pace in a manner wholly in- : 
conceivable by us. | He then furniſh- 
ed it with the firſt element of all 


material being pure uncontaminated | 


i His next production was the 


8 phlogiſtic element: Theſe two com- 


H 2 | bined | 


This unbroken ſcale was the work of 
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bined immediately formed light. The 
third element, which ſeems to be as 
univerſally diffuſed thro' ſpace as light, 


is the vitriolic acid. Theſe are the 


principles from which all other matter 


was fabricated; On theſe the deity 
nmprevied-. 4 continual, inccilant and 
: endleſs motion. | This motive. . 
commonly called nature, 1s communi- 
_ cated to every particle of matter, . 
from whatever different combinations 
formed and in no late can ever 
0 ceaſe for a moment without annihi- 

lation. When pure air is condenſed by 
the phlogiltic principle, water is the 


reſult, This globe therefore which 


113 we 


we now inhabit, was originally. no- 


thing more than a _ maſs of water, 


To follow the | deity in his creative 


proceſs. 


WIN this and the other globes 


of water were produced, a ſufficiency 
of the phlogiltic principle (the matter 
| both of light and heat) was confined 
10 5 ſun, to ad round his 


axis . the watery globes rolled round 


their's, impelled by centripetal motion 


and prevented erring from their ellip- 


tical courſe by the projeciile force 


of that all powerful being, which 


impreſſed motion on every conſtituent 


atom. 


5 
1 
4 
. 
5 
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atom. To confine ourſelves to the 

examination of that planet in which 
we are moſt intereſted. The next 

procedure of creative power was to 

fill this world of waters with animal 

; inhabitants, to provide for deſtruc- 

tion and ſucceſſion in the profuleſt 


From the furious motion and: pro- 
digious | power of ftormy winds. the 
perpetual agitation and juflling of the 
waters 10 the centrifugal efforts ol 

the globe, the bones, ſhells and other 
excrementitious parts of fiſh were 


thrown to the ſurface : Fr rom | theſe 


originated 
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originated all the infinitely various 
combinations of ſubſtances which now 
appear on the earth. The calcareous 
matter was firſt held in folution by 


the aerial acid; this being more pon- 


derous than air, : deſcended from it 
and wingling wich water, | ſuſpended 
it's earth. IF it met with any other 
matter o which it had a ſtronger 
affiance, it deſerted the falited maſs. 


Hence rocks arole, earth, ' marbles, 


* 


ſtones, &c. From he mingled ZOO- 
| phytes madrepores, fiſh and putrefied 
vegetables in the ſea, with the mov- 
ing elements, aroſe all the combined 
ſubſtances in nature. That vegetable 


ſubſtances 


ä 


ſubſtances abound at the bottom of 


the ſea, in ſhallow water where earth 
was already formed, is evident from 
thoſe fiſh which are always found 
feeding at the bottom, on viſible 
graſſes, where there is no great depth 
of water, as turtles in the warm and 


Whales in the cold climates. 


As there is fo "mack fold ſubſtance 


that ariſes not quite to the ſurface, 


fo there muſt be much thrown up 


intirely beyond it. The phlogiſtic 


principle rouzed by the energetic 1m- 


pulſe of inceſſant motion, will burll 


in flames and produce volcanos. 


Hence 


. bY 


Hence aroſe. ſands, mountains and 


' maſſes of all deſcriptions. Earth now 


appears with che effects of all the 
various combinations formed by na- 
ture's motive Namen l - from 
hence caſy to. account for the manner 
in which all. minerals and metallic 


ſubllances were formed : s Even | the 


diamond from it's watery. drop ; - tho' 


needleſs to you | who are ſo well ac 
quainted with chemiſtry. The firſt land 
that appeared we have all the reaſon 
in the world to think was Egy pt and” 
the conſequent continent of Africa, 
We know from indiſputable e | 


ments, that Egypt was immenſely po- 


pulous 


( 83 ) 


| pulous for fome thouſands of years 


.* 


before Aſia emerged from the ocean. 


| I beg the favor of brother Phtharras, 


» nk as it pertains to his department, to 


convey to us an account of the com- 


4 2 mencement of Aſia. 


3 Fo this the candid Jew, with 1nex-. - 


prelible benignity in his awful counte- 
nance, replied. Our brother Cne- 
phen's veracity is un impeachable. 
He aſſerts nothing at ; Fündem. He 
is too cautious to utter a ſingle len- 


tence, without demonſtrative proofs 


at hand; if called upon: Theſe, bro- 


ther Hakim, you may receive from 7 


him 


„ 
g bim at pleaſure, There is nothing 


. excites my admiration more than the 


cloſeneſs of his reaſoning, owing to 


bis attachment to the mathematics. 


His bold declarations, which ſeem at 


firſt bluſh, unfounded, we are ſur- 


priſed to God: him capable of ſo caſily 


and invincibly maintaining. For my 


on- part, conſcious of Wy. inferiority 


in profound ratiocination, 4: ſhall de- 


liver my ſentiments with the utmoſt 


warinels and if in any. thing erro- 


neous, expect that be «ll immediately 


| interrupt and ſet me right. Truth 


we would not t loſe light of for a mo- 


ment: it is an object. deareſt | to 5 


maſon's heart. „ Asour 
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Az0vuT the time that the iſthmus of 


Suez was thrown up, Aſia, as it is 
now called, gradually emerged from the 
ca. Before . proceed, I muſt beg 
leave to ee as our brother Cne- 
hy phen continued not his recital to that 
epocha, that tho the buſy. band of 
nature can form every materia ſub- 
lance we behold, by un- -interriipted 
motion, yet it is far beyond her pow- , 
5 er to frame a ſingle organized body, 
whether vegetable or animal. The 


firſt cauſe only could create a mould of 


any plant or tree, with a reforyoir to 


| contain thoſe particles unneceſſary for 


its own ſupport and determine them 


3 to 


2 
— 25 > T7. N < 1 — 
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5 neceſſary. 1 nY: by 


to that ey where the miniature ſeed. 
is formed, whereby Its ſucceſſion might 
be copiouſly and endleſely maintained. 
When dry land appeared, as my pro- 
phet Moſes TU obſerved, the inter- 


ference of the deity was indiſpenſibly 


> © 


Hrs hiſtory of the creation IS cer- 


ds juſt, which he acquired of. the 


Egyptian maſons not from a divine 


; aMatus. "God: then clothed 3 


ſur- 


face of the earth with 1 vega- 


tables he thought fit to make. 


The 
moulds being completed were ſoon _ 


filled by the motive power, the redun- 


dant 


« 87 ) 
dant atoms caſt off from every part to 
form a ſeed from which ths ſaid power 
by clongating it's Ebres, increaſing, it's 
| bulk and developing it's form, could. 
| re- . produce an invariable ſucceſſion of 
: dialer plants. It is true, every leaf 
is ; diſſimilar, every part | 1s ; variegated, 
yet the whole is exattly alike. Na- 
ture is a blind tho' admirable artiſt 
She muſt adjuſt whatever particles firſt 
obtrude themſelves, | however untraQla- 
ble or unfit, She performs her buſineſs 5 
vith unremitted Vigor and inceſſant ſe- 
; dulity. To prepare a | mould exceeds her 
utmoſt power: When prepared, ſhe 


can Ki and perpetuate it, Her works 


2s . 


<8) 


are not perfect; they neceſſarily vary, 


; as 1 before obſerved. Not two leaves 


on the fame tree or in the ſame hs 


"EL & © 


: are eels alike : i Yet we can ail 


criminate each tree or each roſe from 


every other fimilar ſpecies, It is ſup- 


poſed that the vegetable ſyſtem. was 


finiſhed many thouſands of years be- 
46. 42 


fore any animal was as produced. Moſes 


uſes a define time. (as day, or ſeven. : 


days) for an indefinite one: A cuſ- 


+ 3e © | HSE Oey 7 | 
tom common with: all the. Eider 
2 1881 3. FS; | 


writers. . His account ol the forma- 


Tall © 2 — 
tion of animals is as accurate as juſt 
AJ: 1 5 343 bis 


For this the creator * power muſt bave 


2410 9 


been wapifeed. He only could frame 


| 
| 


— — 
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e proper mould, diſtin&t and complete 
in itſelf, ſubje& to the law of clettive 
attraction, marked with indelible im- 
preſſi ons, invincibly impelled to exert 
| them, with the power of increaſing re 


- ſpedtive reproduction. 


Mos | 1s miſtakenly ſuppoſed to 


give Aa ſketch of the whole creation. 
Nothing was further from his inten- 
don. 80 far from alluding to, or 
giving a view of all the works of God, 
he does not even compriſe this ſyſtem. 
He confines himſelf to this globe and 
with reſpef. to animals, his recital is 


merely local, Soon after the appear- 


13 ane 
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ance of the iſthmus which reſtored the 
communication between Africa and 
Aſia, the firſt Aſatic pair of human 
beings was created. That Africa was 
extremely populous previous to this 
period may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
Among thouſands of ſtone pillars Joad- 
ed with hierogl yphics, there is one a- 
bout ſix leagues diſtance from hence, 
engraved by Seth the ſon of Adam, 
with an account of the time when he 


viſited and when he left Egypt. This 


tallies with the time mentioned by 


Moſes when Seth muſt have exiſted. 


TRE 


e 
Tur Tgyptians, as well as all the 
Africans were originally” black with 
woolly heads. The deſcendants from 
Adam are of a diilcrent lpecies. The 
vaſt commerce and immenſe flux of 
foreigners into Egypt, by mingling 
with the natives, have occaſioned that 
aeration of colour and features i in dis = 


: province. | 


Ev ROPE next appeared and was 
peopled with a race of men quite dif- 
ferent | from thoſe in either of the h 
other continents, Other animals Were 
formed properly adapted to the cli- 


mate they: were to inhabit, and fur- 


niſhed 
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iſhed with ſuitable impreſſions. Ame- | 


rica was the la, tho not the ſmalleft 


continent chat has emerged. In all 


probability whatever for the future a- 
riſe, will be iſlandic. For the culti- 
vation of the American continent a 


diſtin ſpecies of copper. colour d hu- 


man beings were created, with ani- 


mals very N different from thoſe on the 
three others. As many iſlands aroſe 
and ſtill continue to ariſe (ſeveral 
within our memory) it is probable that 
they alſo were peopled with different 


ſpecies of the fame genus. Great and. 


marvellous 


marvellous are e thy works, oh! Imma- 
"terial unknown being! | 


. am, 


my Lord, 


Hour ſincerely, 


T. M. 
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EeirLLE the SeveNTnh. 
My Lord, 


Ocroßzn 18, 1751. 


. TRY has been 


: carried infinitely higher by the Fav" 


5 


tians than the Europeans © can form any 


idea of. Pancirollus, if 1 do not miſ- 


remember, gives a Cetail of four bun- 


ared arts and ſciences which the mo- 


| derns have not yet recovered the know. 
ledge of, in his treat! ie de rebus per- ; 


"Mos... Chemiſtry | 18 certainly one of 


that number. Prot} ner Cnephen | who 


has Aud ied nature and her operations 


with 


V; 


with unabating ſedulity, is, 1 am per- 


ſuaded, better acquainted with her 
Pisse han any man breathing. 
How ſimple the primary lay he has 
exantlated. Every particle of matter 
in perpetual motion, attratling and re· 
pelling. At the advanced age of nine- 
9 two, he poſſeſſes the full vigor of 
all his mental faculties. The von- 
dere he has ſhewn me in the peculiar _ 
affinities of various parts of matter, in Z 
attracting and others in repelling each 
ether, with the power of chemiſtry in 
their combinations and derangement 
Vvould ſtagger your belief. Not there- 


fore to hazard my own credit, I ſhall 


crankult 
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tranſmit to you a graphical delineation 


of the proceſſes, a deſcription of the ne- 


ceſſary inſtruments, with ſuch direc- 


tions for making the experiments, 


that it will be impoſſible for you tc to 


fail of ſuccels, Thus you will ac. 
quire conviction of thoſe amazing 


truths by ocular demonſtration. This 


i: ſhall ſend to your Lordſhip by i 


ſelf in a ſeperate pacquet, which it 


furniſh you with materials for thinking 
ay and ating too, for the remaining 


term of your exiſtence, were it to 


exceed that of Methaſelat's. 
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To bend the rays of the phlogiſlic 
or, (as is uſually called by maſons) 
| the colorific principle, was the glory 
of a Newton. To difle& that tic 
ple, to compound, and ee 
it at pleaſure was beyond . power. 
Cnephen has demonſtrated to me how 
light was formed by the union of this 
with pure air. He can deſtroy light | 
in a moment and re. produce it ad li- 
wi; | From an union of he” vi- 
 triolic acid with an alcali he can expel 
an aerial acid, which is of vaſt impor- 
tance in the band of nature. From 
a combination of the vitriolic acid 
(Which be lays bs the ſource or baſis 
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of all others mineral or vegetable) 
with metal, he produces a luthciency 
of the. colorific principle united with 
L common air to form an elaſtic fluid 
= ten times lighter than atmoſpherical air. 
Theſe and many other permanent acry 
fluids, bot alcaline and acid be has 
wapufaétured to the number of feven- 
teen before me. N Mo of them are | 
5 conveyed. into the mouth of a glaſs 
ſpheroid inverted in water. 1 enqui- 
red into the cui bono of each. Of. 
- ſome he gave ; me a very ſatisſactory 5 
account, particularly of the aerial acid. 
This being heavier than the atmoſphe- 


rical air, is of immenſe utility as an 


2 6 inſtrument 
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inſtrument in conducting and comple- 


ting the operations of nature. I was plea- 


ſed with a whimſical experiment of the 


lighteſt of theſe fluids, which was fo 


inflammable as to take fire at the 
approach of a lamp and iſſued out of 
the Saß with a report as loud as 
that of * piſtol, 1 enquired. if this 
light fluid might not be applied i 


uſefully the elevation. of ſolid 
bodies + conveying them from place 


to place. He laid, it could not, be- 


cauſe. the form in which it was 1n- 


_ cloſed - muſt neceſſarily approach that 


of e be incapable 


of 


7j . 2 R oat 
be rm Bn og. ADONIS DO FW EIS Gs Re . , . 


ple in it's latent ſtate of innoxious 


10 


of direction by any known power, 


but be intirely at the mercy of the 


winds 


Hz can reduce the colorific princi- 


ple to a ſolid tangible ſubſtance, which | 
is the moſt amazing effect of chemi- 


Cal art. He bas ſhewn | me this princi” 


U 


heat. Fi ire in all it's ſtages is E play- 
thing | with him. His doftrine of 


| eleQive attraftion 1 am not maſter of 


yet 10 fay the truth, 5 do not ber. 


fettly underſtand an it's complications, 


What a wretched | tyro am I, who 


thought- myſelf. ſuch a proficient. in 


TTY chemiſtry 


102 FE 


« 


chemiſtry! The art is boundle and 


beyond | meaſure faſcinating. A full 
account of the | whole we are prepar- 


ing for you, with ſuch eaſy and familar 


9 inſtrudtions for experimenting, as will 
enable you to puſh your reſearches 


; as far as you. pleaſe. I Was aſtoniſhed | 


to find that he was perſeftly well ace 


75 quainted with the ele dric fluid, tf 


: lately diſcovered by the Europeans: 


This he fays is a combination of the 


: phlogiſtic principle and vitriolic acid. 


He demonſtrated it's properties, ſnewed 


me It's power, that it is the only 


cauſe. of earthquakes, one of which 
be diverted me wich (and a tremen- 


dous 
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A 5 Oh” > 
dous one it vas) as well ſome 
very loud claps of thunder and vivid 
lightning, tho! the ſky. was perſely 
clear. 1 wiſh 1 could find him Igno- 
rant of ſomething, When my chemi- 
cal work is finiſhed, with all the dia- 
grams and promiſed correQions of the 
greateſt natural philoſopher in the 
- univerſe, 1 mall tend ond Lordſhip | 
the whole together in one cones 
work, which * would be very 
congruous | to include in delten epil- 
tles. 1 did not think. t poſlible 
that ſuch proficiency in this ſcience 
was within the reach of human abili- 
ties. It ſeems chiefly by the help of 


this 


( 104 ) 


this that he has, been able to trace 


the grand architect of ali things, ſrom 


the minuteſt beginnings, in all his 
works, to the firſt formation of 
things. 1 hus has he un-ravelled the work 


of creation and aſcended to that achme 


whence all the powers of reaſon re- 


ſiliate. From whence alone can be de- 


duced a totally unknown, immaterial, 


ſelf-exiſtent intelligence: for, pondere 


numero et menſura fecit omnia deus. 
Would to heaven that I could convey 


his ſublime conceptions and irrefraga- 


ble ratiocination in terms adequate 


to thoſe he delivers them in. 
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Wo could imagine, much leſs have 


fore-ſeen, that in a country where 
ragged Ignorance reigns deſpoiic up- 
on her clumſy throne, there might 


be picked up ſuch materials for think- 


ing. Nor ſhould I have met with 


them had it not been for the inva- 


luable priviledge of being a Free- 


maſon. Far greater wonders have! 


for your Lordſhip's ear, but not to 
be communicated to any other. A 
regular account of our converſations 


you muſt not expett; you will recieve 


the reſult of them condenſed in as 
imall a compaſs as poſſible. If ſtrong 


and inconteſtible proofs of ſome bold 


aſſertions 


(106 ) 


aſſertions | are omitted, you way de- 


pend upon it that they are not de- 


ficient, Should your Lordſhip' s keen 


eye mark a negles of that fort 


with Which you are diflaticfied, you 


need only to point it out ad ſhall Wo 
be immediately convinced by the pro- — 
duQtion of thoſe arguments »hich | 
were ſuppreſſed. In many inſtances 1 


deemed them un- neceſſary, « or thought 


they | might occur to you on dil. 


paſſionate examination of the reſpeRive 


topics. 


1 navz juſt received your Lordfhip's 


pacquet, the beſt 1 ever had, becauſe 


. 


8 
T 
4 5 
p 
2 


. 


the largeſt. 1 never peruſed anything 


with more pleaſure and heart-felt 


exultation. | Your. arguments in favor | 


of Chiiſtanity arc a noble pile built. on 


human teſtimony. My friends will ad- 


__ mire the writer, Indeed my Lord 1 
glory in the aſſiſtance you have af- 


borded me and of which I man and 


in che moſt. need in contending 


lth two ſuch opponents They 
diſcover with the celerity of lightn- 
ing the flighteſt flow. i1 a link Of 


the reaſoning chain. I can fee none 5 


in vour's, which gives : me dhe higheſt 
laris/aion as well as the jullelt and 5 
ſincereſt e 7 RY Nothing I think | 


| has 


( 168.) 


has eſcaped me which has been pub- 


liſhed on that ſubject from Grotius 


to Leſlie and Leland: Yet your ar- 


guments are pet fealy new to me and 


ſuch as never occurred to A Lyttle- 
ton or a W eſt. 7 hat from the Plalms 


and the character of David is 


un-anſwerable proof of divine inſpira- | 


tion. Things appear to me now in 


a different and much clearer light 
than they ever. did before. I am 
equally aſtoniſhed. and delighted with 
„our produktion. A man who can 


diſpaſſionately attend is your roofs, 


muſt have a very weak head or . 
very bad heart to reject the chriſtian 


faith 
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faith. 1 ſhall calmly hear all my 
brethren have to ſay on the lubject 
of religion and you ſhall ſoon after 
recieve the | reſult of our converſation 
on the Greek teſtament (which Phthar- 
ras has promiſed to read over with 
ha utmoſt care) and your inimitable | 
7 defence of 1 it's authenticity, 1 am, my 
Lord with the moſt un- ſeigned gra- 


dude for your laſt invaluable favor, - 


D Os 7 5 


: . M. 
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EpisreE the EIGHTRH. 


My Lord, 


Novxubzn 27, 1751. 


0; U R venerable brother Cne- 
phen, in explaining the philoſophy of 


nature, proceeded as follows: . From 


the abſolute and neceſſary one-neſs of 


the deity, we might be led to conjec- 
ture that he would inſtitute one cauſe 
from which every intended elect 
| ſhould flow, 1 
to be the caſe. The unceaſing motive : 
power impreſſed. on each particle of 3 
matter he created | is an adequate cauſe 


Ls | of 


T his | actually appears : 


25 . . 5” x 
_—_ 


( 122 ) = 
of every poſſible combination in na- 
ture. The particles of gold in ingots 

continue in motion as much as in a . 
ſtate of liquefaction. Our ſenſes can 
only judge of the ſurface and often 
decieve us in that reſpect: To know 
the component parts or internal figures 
of a body, reaſon and experiment muſt 
join to aſſiſt us. Theſe aſſure us that 
every atom is in perpetual and incef- 


ſant motion. The rottenneſs of wood, 
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the change, in time, of the hardeſt 


15 pebbles, the length'ning of a metallic 
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bar by heat, the cloſer crouding of . 


| it's particles in a colder climate, and 
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many more obſervations may convince 
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us of tho fact. Becauſe we ſee it not, 


is no objeftion. 


enough for their atraftive' and repul- 
five motion in che moſt compatted 
ſubſtance, on account of che pores. 
Perhaps all the matter in the univerſe 
brought together without | pores, might | 
be covered by the hand of a man. 
The | monades, or atoms reduced = 
their ſmalleſt fize are doubtleſs of va- | 
rious forms or ſhapes. The motion 
however of each ſeems to be eyclo- 
idal, attraQting or repelling. 8 In pu- 

trid ſubſtances this vibratory motion 

is exceeding furious, as s though the 
particles, fo well fied, were now bes | 
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come cager to enter the mould of ſome 


vegetable or animal ſubſtance, to for- 


ward the works of nature. By nature 


is meant this motive power. This is the 
law by which all being exill, the ſame 
law by Which all beings flow in unin- : 
terrupted and endleſs ſucceſſion. 5 Na- 
ture is a blind agent and muſt receive ö 
thoſe particles. which firſt, offer them- 5 
ſelves, not lo proper ſome times as 
others would have been. Hence the 
Gverfity - and hence the deformity of 


the various vegetable and animal pro- 


* 


duftions. No work of nature is, or 
can be perſegl. It is true, the fame 


motive power, kick 1s obliged to adopt 


improper 
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improper particles, will make every 


effort to eject them from th: ſyſtem : 


Hence tumors in trees, plants and dif- 
ferent parts of animals, &c. The 
libres of every ſeed elongated, yet 
confined in it's proper mould, conti- 
buly increaſing the bulk, muſt neceſ: 
larily produce a limilar plant to. the 


parent, though the parts are - infinitely : 


7 diverſified. 


War FEB wiſdom is dil. 
played in the conſtruttion of the vege- 
table kingdom ? In forming buch ex- 

act moulds for confining the operations 


of nature within the ſtricteſt limits. 
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What marked and. illimitable intell1- 

gence, in Preparing, when: the uu 

has arrived at it's perfect fiate, a curi- 
ous receptacle for the ſuperfluities of 
: every part, condenſed. and capable ot. 
5s producing a ſame fort in boundleſs 
and endleſs ſucceſſion! Here b 

| pauſed: We joined him in Glent extaſy, 

which alone, we muſt own with the 


quakers (if any thing is) can be wor- 


thy of che name of rational devotion; 
He thus reſumed his diſcourſe. 

THAT water was the fource from 

which all things originated, Was. A doe- 


trine taught by Thales in the Mileſian 


ſchool, 
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8 ſchool, which he learned from us. 
FT his i is the only truth the Grecian phi- 
loſophers retained unadulterated. That 
water ſhould firſt. compoſe and then 
be rendered capable of being ftrained 
through ſuch fine tubes as form the | 
hard rough ſubſtance which incloſes 
the kernel of a peach IE ; truly, wonder- 
ful. The haſty manner in which na- 
ture effetts it increaſes our admira- 
tion. How exadtly ſimilar is every 
lower, though the colors will vary : 


from the cauſe already aſſigned. Every 


leaf is diverſified, yet known at rn ſight 


to belong o it's peculiar tree or plant. 


Nature, reſtricted with regard to the 


moulg, 
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mould, cannot err, whatever particles 
ſhe puſhes into it. Nature is unweared 
in her operations; ever reſtleſs, her 
buſy hand is conſtantly, ſilently and | 
energetically forming different ſub- 
ſtances. | Slow, yet certain in ber 
works, the is perpetually combining 
and de- compounding. A ' thouſand | 
_ years would ſcarce be ſufficient to throw 
up a mountain from the ſea. Volca- 
nos may aſſiſt her to. produce iſlands ; 
more expcthically; ; Never could ſhe 
form a flower, plant, or tree, if al- 
mighty intelligence had not prepared 
the mould. Theſe indeed ſhe can 


: fall with ſuch rapidity as would clothe 
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dhe whole ſurface of the earth. in as 


| ſhort a ſpace of time as is inconceiva- 
o ble, with any individual when formed, } 


Na ATURE ſeems to appreciate vegeta- 


; Fn bles, if we may. lo ſpeak of an un- in- 8 
F relligent power, as her moſt favourite, 
part of the creation. - She ſeems to 

intimate that animals were only form- | 1 . 

0 to increaſe their conſumption and ; 

; conſequently their 1 re- produQtion ad in. TS ( 

I finitum. | Theſe ſhare an inferior part ö 

fs of her attention aid; care. All her * 

knowledge is confined t to o deftrution and . * 

! 5 | fun aon. * muſt beg leave to impoſe 


the taſk | on my brother Pheliarras to 
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give us the hiſtory of the animal crea- 
tion, a ſubject he is much better ac- 

quainted with than I am; particularly 
of chat to. leg d unſeather'd animal, 


of | whom he can relate wonders, No 


one, 4 believe, has Aa more perfect 


knowledge of men and their man- 


ners. 


Purnan nas bowed: gracefully and 


replied, As this ſummons was unex- 


peed, I muſt tive to collect my ſcat- 
tered thoughts and reſume the thread 
where our brother dropped it. That 5 
the vegetable tribe were not made for : 


animals, but animals for them 1 am as 


well 
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well ſatizhed as he can be; _ yet that | 


the latter were created wholly. for their ; 


9 - ſake Is not ſo clear. Partly. to diffuſe 
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animal life, though | not entirely on by 
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their own account, and partly with 


ar, 


other intentions, animals received ex- 
inence. The deity has a regard to A. 
whole in all connexions, bearings and 
4 7 dependencies, which it is beyond the y fl 
: tether of our intellefs to | apprehend, 5 


The ole creator by one means com- 


pletes many ends. : By one : cauſe pro- 
duces innumerable effefts, By one act = z | 
fullfils various views. One contrivance | 


of his anſvers infinite Purpoſes. — 


8 3 2 


a” 


Tas diſplay of wiſdom in the vege- 
table creation is boundleſs and aſtoniſh- 
ing : The ſource of endleſs delight 


and admiration to the ſons of men. Let 


us now turn our thoughts to the lor. 


mation of animals. The ſame one- neſs 
| of deſign i Is apparent here, whether i in the 
inhabitants of water, air, or earth: All 
are equally ſubjet to the ſame law, 
un- erringly guided by the ſame rule. 
That there muſt bave exiſted. a Fer. 5 
pair of men, flies, monkies, or any 
other voluntary locomotive beings 1s 
ſufficiently obvious and manifeſt. In 
the creation of each of thele ſyſtems, 


che almighty touch inpreſed on o the ori- 


gival 
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ginal pair. 2 peculiar bend on every 
fibre; that as the moving particles 


came into contact with it, they might 


oy * 
* 3 hs Abe 


neceſſarily take the ſame turn and ef. 1 


feet the ſame influence. Thus from 


the reftriiveneſs of the mould, ſome 
atoms are directed to form Aa x brain, 
others a | liver, others a heart, and 


others, though. of the lame bon, 


ſtrain Gimilar fluids through the various 


ſecretory glands, When che ani 
mal is arrived at a date of maturity, 
| the ſuperfluous particles are thrown oft 
from every part, to be reſerved, with 
the ſame inprelie long, unalterable, 
delible, in a ſeed, to be elongated and 


M 2 ſwelled 


K 


ſwelled till it produce a ſimilar being. 
The materials of which ny are com- 


poſed | are very different, as may be 


known from the various colors of hair 


externally and the vaſt diverſity of the 
| internal parts: Yet fill alike, na- 
ture cannot vary from the original i im. 
5 preſlons. As no two. leaves are ex- 
aclly alike, neither are any two hairs. 
Sometimes : the atoms moſt conti guous 
are ſo unfit that the production of na 
ture Is neceſſarily monſtrous. 12 im. 
prefſions of ſupreme wiſdom are too 
irong to be obliterated ; or even often | 
perverted by the inratability of mat- 


ter. Nature always exerts | her won 


energy | 


(- 125 ) 


energy to remedy ſuch accidents, tho 


ſometimes it is impracdicable. 


Tussz im re bons, wich reſpeft 1 


the ſeemingly ſpontaneous conduft of 


animals are commonly termed, (an un- 


meaning word) inſtin. A bird that 


never ſaw a neſt, vill fabricate a ſimi- 


| lar one with it's parent wich whatever 
materials are at hand. The due con- 
 fideration of theſe impreſſions is of the 
_ Utmoſt importance : Want of it has 
admitted that horrid propoſition, deus | 
eſt anima brutorum. It cannot be ex- 785 
pebted that we ſhould delineate the 


manner in which this primary touch 


„0 
vas made. It exkeeds all human 
0 ; £45 thought to explain any at of the im- 
9 ſev material being. The effetts we are 4 
| 8 at liberty to trace, diverging in innu- p 1 


merable ſtreams. 
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” Rotizp and compatted in one ſyſ- 
tem, the motive power of nature fills 
as it increaſes every part of the indivi & | 
4 Adaual, adjuſted to the deſign of the in- 
teſligent contriver. - However imper- 


. 5 feat the operations of nature may be, 
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17 gorous exertion. Be matter ever ſo 


untraktable and the lamb or the child 


ever 
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ever ſo uncouthly formed, it no ſooner 


breathes than It is ready 1 to apply it 
mouth to the mother's teat. Every 
animal has recieved an impreſſion to di- 


rect it to it's proper food, though Wer 


ſeen before. Theſe impreſſc ons were 


| originally made on the nerves. 


Taz unity of deſign is Ton] ARES 
in all the works of the deity, when 
traced to their ſource. By one cauſe 
are the moſt various and innumerable 

effects produced. An admirable proof of 
1 this 3 Is the formation of the nervous ſyſtem 
in every animal. A nerve, it is well 


known, is alone capable of ſenſation. 


From 


* 
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From this ſingle texture all the wonders G 


of animalization are eaſily explicable. 


From the nerve, every action of every 


| living being 1 is to be accounted for, whe- 


"nl of inſets, fiſh, birds, beaſts, or 


man. No locomotive being can aft 


N ien impulſe, There can be no ef- 


fea without an adequate cauſe. Some 


motive muſt exiſt for the minuteſt action 


of the minuteſt being poſſeſſed of vita- 


lity. 5 This motive is one and the ſame 


in all, viz. PLEASURE. As at- 
5 traction and repulſion are e 
and equal, pleaſure being the only ob- 


jet that attraQts, pain is the only one 


that repells. 
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Wars an animal ſeels a pleafure- 


able ſenſation from an action, he will 


ſeek it's renewal. by the molt apparent 


means, as oſien as poſlibl e. It affect 


ed with pain, he will as carefully avoid 
the means whereby 3 It was occaſioned. 
If free from pain, it can reſt fatishied * 
Is 6 a quieſcent ſtate of torpidity, untill. 
rouzed by the expefiation of approx- 

imating pleaſure. This clue will lead 

us to the perfect expoſition of the con- 
duet of every animal. if we are diſpoſed 


to ſuch enquiries.” Their ations are 


as neceſſary and un- avoidable as the 


fall of an alarum, spontaneiiy is an 


un. philoſophical word,  ſpecious to the 


* 


ſuperficial 


( 130) 


ſuperficial thinker ; cloſely examined, 


is ſound to have no meaning. The afs 


that ſtrays beyond his limits to browze 


on a delicious thiſtle, is handſomely 
cudgelled for his pains : He meets a 
ſimilar temptation, which be greedily 
ſwallows, The puniſhment is too diſ- 
rant and too diminutive an object to 
be a motive ſufficiently reſtritive. The 
thicf who ſteals a purſe is whipped ; 
he meets an. opportunity of ſtealing ano- 
ther: The whip is too far off and 
may be eluded, conſequently too pro- 
carious to be a ſufficient motive of pre- 


n 
Bur as man, you will ſay, is a be- 


ing of too high conſequence, not to 


claim a ſeparate and excluſive conver- 


ſation, we will reſerve our thoughts 
wh 


about VI untill the next time we al- 


ſemble, 


Sevzn AL days had elapſed, wherein 


our converſations on very intereſting 
ad important ſubjedts had paſſed, not 
irrelevant to wan, before Phtharras 
could be prevailed on to continue [115 


| lettre Some humilating conceſſions 1 


was obliged to make, with the utmoſt 


repugnance, compelled by. the Irrel, 


tible arguments of Cnephen. Con- 


vinced 
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luQance, I felt the neceſſity of yielding 


ſorts which were not tenable. Arguing 


againſt palpable truths 1s nugatory. 


His evident ſuperiority filled me with 


vexation and confuſion. The vene- 


| rable lage mildly requeſted me to lay 


aſide prejudices and think for myſelf, 
Shake off, lays he, all thoſe trammels | 
opoſed by authority or contrivance 
of thoſe whole ſentiments you thought 
It your duty to revere. Diveſt your- 


{elf of that tenacious attachment to 


pre- concieved notions, however ſtrongly 


rivetted, when you find them unfounded. 


Man is liable to error, delights in 


deception 


vinced, yet diflatisfied, with ſurly re- 


6133 


Necepties and hates to be un- decieved. 
We are alive to your feelings, ſympa- 


thiſe with you thoſe. unpleaſant 


{luctuations which are the previous : 


ſacriſiſes, the neceſſary oblations duely 5 


and juſtly tributary to TRUTH. Non 


perſuadebis etiamſi perſuaſeris 1 often 


recollected. The road | being cleared 


and the hearts of each party in per- 8 


felt uniſon; -Phcharras proceeded 0 
the diſcuſſion of a ſubject Which fo. 


intimately concerns us and delivered 


his thoughts | on man, an account of 


which © ſhall reſerve for wy. next | 


letter. T am, my Lord. Yours. lin- 


cerely, 
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_ ErisTLE the NINTAH. 
My Lord, . 
125 Dregun z 17, 1751. 


15 Nerve reſumed Phthar- 


Le is the ſource of all the boalted # 


powers of man. From this may be 


developed and become explicable the . 


| intricacy and perplexity of the diver- 


blied | paſſions and al the various 8 


complicated addions of this animal 


machine, He is lubleet to the fame 
laws with each of his fellow ani- 


mals. He has received the Lame 15 


impreſſion ions and is s impelled by the lame 


motive. His actions are equally the 


ent of. Neceſſity, He cannot be 


N2 ED or 


( 136 ) 

or do any thing that be who made 
him did not intend he ſhould be 
and do. The firſt cauſe muſt be the 


cauſe of all cauſes and effeAs. 


Taz fluids of man circulate and 


his ſolids are condenſed in the ſame 


manner. with thoſe of every being 


that has the principle of vitality. He 


6 ſupported by food and drink, of 


which be feels the want as much as 


they. He is ſtimulated by the ſame 


irreſiſtible impetus | to increaſe bis 


kind. He al ſo receives the ate 


reward of pleaſure for complying with 


the diftates of nature. As he was 


ba 
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deſigned to dabſugele the reſt and 


maintain the ballance of every ſpecies, 
he is furniſhed with inſtruments well 5 


adapted to the purpoſes of government, 


By the hand he is rendered capable 


of bringing them all into ſubjetion. 
By the tongue, in communicating his - 
dens and forming ſocial. connexions, 


he is enabled to maintain that decided 


and invincible ſuperiority: He is there- 


fore endued with much larger plexus | 


of nerves than any other animal 


a congeries of brain ſeven times weigh- 


tier than chat of the largeſt, ror any; 


fome' apes excepted, as the ſaiou. Have 


they impreſſ 10NsS to direct the courſe of 
N 3 N 85 the 
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the motive particles to their proper ar- 


rangement and diſtintive purpoſes ? 


So has man The ſame ſordid mate- 
rials bat compole a cabbage. or a cher- 
ry- ſtone ; when decompounded, are as 
ready and as fit to form the foot of an 
als, the eye of a lynx, 0 or the brain of | 
a man. Each putrid atom will find 
it's proper place, puſhed by the won 85 
der, working finger of nature, into it's 


deſtined | mould. | Drawn into thoſe 


fine filaments, the nervous ſyſtem 1s 


the only baſis on which we need to reſt 
and from thence account for all the 
ſeeming contradittions and all the 


ſtrange workings of thi fanciful micro- 


coſm. 
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coſm, this nexus utrioſque mundi of the 
Chriftians, this Horatian deity, viſt cum 


. pituita _ 


Dun brother Cnephen os” already 


unfolded to you all the myſteries of 
nature from one cauſe, . the inceſſant 
motion of every particle of matter, im- 
1 preſſed by it's Creator ; chat this motion : 
is ſomething ſimilar to that of a pendu- 
lum, altractive and repellent, That in 


proportion as the parts become putrid, 


1. e. divided into their miniwa, their 


motion increaſes with greater fury and 
impetuoſity, nor can ever ſtop without 


immediate annibilation. ; By this. key 


originate from one cauſe. 


+. 


ve are led into the ſecrets and can eafily 
account for all the inanimate produc- 
tions of nature. He has manifeſted the 
neceſſity of a mould for the ſucceſſion 
of vegetables and animals, I now ex- 
pect to make it appear that all the ac- 


tions of man as well as other animals 


\ 


Lo 


Tux Nerve is alone capable of ſenſa- 


tion and yielding nutrition. Any, 
branch, or even the ſmalleſt filament 


_ of a nervous fibre can receive the im- 


preſſion of pleaſure and convey it in- 


ſlantaneouſſy to the whole ſyſtem ol 


that animal in which it is involved. 
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The rapidity of the conveyance is oo 
ing to the phlogiltic principle, of which 3 
the nerve is a conductor into the cel · 


lular tunic of all the muſcles deſtined 


„ 


for voluntary or involuntary f motion. 


Ir is pleaſure that inftigates and is 


the primum mobile of man. 'Pleafure is | 


the only motive that impels him to a- 


tion. As pleaſure attrafts; pain, irs 


oppoſite, muſt repell. The ſame at- 
tractive and repulſive | 1 of - matter 


Kanes of nature and compoſes their 


Arrudure, operates che nerves, by it's 


agitations to produce every attion of 


_ every 


( DL bn ) 


Pd 


every living being, Man is as mere a 


= machine as any other automaton. | ; 


IN his ſtate of infancy, there is not 


| the leaſt difference manifeſt. between 


him and any other animal : 


to pleaſure, he ſucks and fniiles, Not 
one in a million of our ſpecies emerge 
from that fate in any reſpect, the ac- 
celſiou ol frength excepted, | From 
the ſuperior lle, the immenſe quan- 
tity of brain and the inconcievable mi- 


nuteneſs of the fibres which compoſe 


it, he is capable of retaining a far 


greater nomber of ideas than other ani- 


mals, From the neceſſary contiguity 


Yet alive 


of. 
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of ſuch fine. filaments, an aſſociation of 
various ideas muſt unavoidably preſent 


themſelves on the lighteſt ſhake or vi- 


bration. He bas therefore: the power 


of calling. them forth (generally) ad li- 


bitum. This is memory, a quality N 
the higheſt importance to ftudious per- | 
ſons. How few men are : thers who de- 
rive pleaſure from thinking From 
hence it is evident that he who made 


them conſidered thinking and Audying 


as objets of mighty little conſequence 


to the child of man. 


Ie has received preciſely the ſame 5 


impreſſ ons as all other animals and n 


more. 


(14) 


more. All his various * as they 


are > called, ſpring from the ſame origin. 
We love that which Ses pleaſure, hate 
what may decreale it; hope for the for- 


mer, fear the latter; envy and are angry | 


5 wich him who obſtructs i it; friend and 


kind to him who adds to it: Feel ris] ” 
at it's loſs or diminution, , iy at it's ac- 
ceſs. We are ready to claceifile a Hall 

for a greater pleaſure, Strange as it 


may ſeem, man will infli voluntary 


torments on nimſelf; , but picaſure {rom 


the reſult of fuch abiions f is the live 


that cauſes them. To perſuade others 


that we are happy is ride, al whoſe 


fhrine many humiliating conceſſions 


and 
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and painful ſenſations are offered. Ie 


affords ſome the moſt ſoothing pleaſure 


to be thought well of by others, If we 
denie ourſelves in the | gratification of 


one pleaſure, it is from the expeQation 


of a much higher one, Not being ac- 
quainted with the manner in which the 
love of pleaſure. operates in | different 
perſons, we look on man as a jumble | 
of inconſiſtencies, | Comets are regula 
and Wharton plain. Were WE - capa- 
ble of knowing the private and N98 


liar ſenſations of any man, there is not 


a ngle action of his life which Wight 
not be nakedly expoſed in it's tract with 


the greateſt facility to this only motive, 


O 3 85 Plc 4 „„ ; 
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Pleaſure. The hair-ſhifis worn by 


the Chriſtian ladies, their hunger, thirſt, 


| watchings and ſpontaneous Hlagellations 


with the heroic rejection of every com- 
fort as well as every convenience of 


life, incloſed in mute walls, all ariſe 


5 from the mere felfiſh motive, of expett- 
ing 0 drink from rivers of ' pleaſure that 


flow for evermore. 


Natur | 18 imperfect in all her ma- 


nufactures It 18 true, that the always | 


| uſes the materials the poſſeſſes in the 


beſt poſſible manner; chuſe them ſhe 


cannot, either for the buman or any 


other race. Hence falſe conceptions, 


moles 
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moles and monſters frequ: ntly. make 5 
their appearance. It f is no vonder then 5 
that there ſhould be ſome dilarrange- | 
ment | of, or g improper ; particles admit- 


ted into the fineſt animal threads that 


he 18 able to ſpin. This i is much 


more frequently the caſe than i is ima- 
gined. Madneſs is perhaps the moſt 
common of all dileaſes, though ſeldom 
noticed, if not marked by ſome pro- 


5 minent extravagance. Every enthu- 


fiaſt i is mad. Obſtinacy is madneſs. 


This increaſes the difficulty 2 account 


1 ing for the complicated actions of man- 


kind. It militates not the leaſt againſt 


gil 


our principle, viz. That there } is but = 


©; g | one 
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one motive which touches and ſets to 


work every ſpring, every wheel, 


well as every atom of the human en- | 


gine, with all it's conſequential on 


operations. 


IT is invidious and not to. be | en- 


| dured, fays the roſy divine, to com. 
pare man with brutes: Man bas rea- 


; fon, an immaterial and immortal ſoul, 


As to the immaterial and immortal ſoul, 
v7 a 


have nothing to do with it. With 


reſpeA to reaſon, | 1 humbly preſume, 
that every animal IS entitled to lay it's 
claim toa portion. of faid reaſon, which : 


man bas as liule right to engrols or 


I Nan 


| Wendt 
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monopoliae as 5 hunger and thirſt, Brutes : 
are not deſtitute even of memory, the 
fineſt accompliſhment of man. By 
education ſuch powers are elicited as 
would looſe nothing when: brought in 
competition with the European pea- 
lantry, vitneſs the chien ſavant of Paris. 
W hat i is man without education? By 
ſevere | diſcipline, dogs and monkies 
have been taught to perform all the 
manceuvres of a liege and che opera- 
tions abs a campaign with the niceſt 
preciſion: Yet thele are looked on as 
the moſt. extraordinary efforts of hu- 
man proweſs, A horſe has been taught 


to come off winner at every game of 


0 3 i cards 
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cards he plaid: Yet this is thought 


the igheſt Iſſible attainment of hu- 


man know e ge and ſkill. They have 


not indeed ſo often the opportunities 


of obtaining a poiite and liberal educa- 


tion as men. In point of memory, 
reflexion, or juſineſs of thinking, they 
ſeem very liule behind hand with the 
generality of modern Africans, | My. 
dog is a great dreamer of dreams, and 
| preſume, ſome other dog may inter- 
pret them as well as any Egyptian for- 
tune: teller. We have little reaſon to 

doubt that every animal has A method 


of communicating it's ſeanty ideas, - 


though we underſtand not their lan- 


guage, 
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guage, nor are ſuſficiently acquainted 
with their channels of conveyance. 
Man having more copious ideas, re- 
h quires a more copious We From 
the vibratory motion of the brain are 
all thoſe ideas exantlated, Images of 
things are painted on the retina | or 
medullary expanſion of the. optic | 
mere; Signs of cheſs inliges' ire im- 
preſſed by words on the auditory nerve. 


Every other nerve is open to ſenſation, 


or the ſenſe of feeling: Conſequently 


every atom of a living being (the excre- 


mentitions and indurated parts excepted) - 


18 capab! e of recieving. pleaſure. 


TH E 
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Tur dactrine of an immaterial and 
immortal ſpirit, coupled by tiny bands, 
Joined to, or inhabiting a material 

ſubſtance, would never have been ad- 
mitted, had it not ſoothed the pride, 
and tickled | the ridiculous vanity of 
wan. The divinae particula aurae fa- 
bulaeque manes have been diſmiſſed 
with ſlupercilious contempt or retained 
as a ſtanding jeſt by our wiſe fore-fa- 
 thers. The Jewiſh Legiſlator, though 
he claimed a divine miſſion, has not, 
through the whole pentateuch, hazard- 
ed the lighteſt; hint of this immaterial 

Cr ane of ee 

certain proof that the Almighty did not 


think 


: think it a neceſſary kicle ts an buman 
creed: It 18 rather too abſurd for * 


philoſopher to attempt it's ſerious refu- 


tation. 


WI have already demonſtrated that 
there can be but one immaterial being. 
Grant another to exiſt, hortible athe- 


iſm is the native, necefla: ry. and una- 


voidable reſult, If man rec, res the 
poſlellon ol an Angler! Toul, there 
Is no other aumal, whoſe claim, 1 E not 
as | indiſputably valid. Tt is ; worderfal 


that Chrillianz loud embrace a notion 


which eradicot their fundamenta doc- 


trines, aud involves them in a obſewrity | 


!!! 


E 
and confuſion. They declare the con- 
nexion between the two ſexes A cry- 
ing ſin; unleſs ſanQified by clerical au- 
5 thority : : 


always prepared to plunge a ready- 


77 90 


made ſoul into the uterus of a -vhore, 


as well as of an bonel woman. He 


muſt therefore e countenance aud be even 


a partaker of this wicked crime againſt 


himſelf. | Souls cannot breed, being a 
ſort of | hermaphrod tes, Infundendo 
creantur, creando. infunduntur. The 


point ſeems not perfetily ſettled by 
the deepeſt meta-phy ſic ians, nor adjuſt- 
ed quite to the latisfaction of the en 


theologues. 


Ye allow that the deity hs | 


w hether ſouls were made 
betone bang 


ies 


4 . 
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before- band to wait naked and ſhiver- 
ing for their clothing, or created im- 
mediately for the inſtant purpoſe, pur- 
ſuant 0 the inclination of the good 
folks in their frolics and conformable 
to their temporary and deſultory vaga- 
ries, Nor is it yet agreed, whether 
| aid ſoul falls into ruins with the duſt 
oft companion, or has claſtricity Cat- 
licient to ſkip. from _ it's confinement, 
and leaving old friend in the lurch, 
| ſurvive the body, without quitting the 
environs of the church. yard. Theſe 
indecd are great myſteries, ind worthy 
the agitation of choſe brains whole 


thoughts they have engroſſed. 
Has 
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Has the ſupreme being diſplayed a 
ſimilar conduct in any of the reſt of his 
works? We lee, | in them all, per- 
fett wiſdom operating invariably by one 


2 


fople cauſe. Can we ſuppoſe him ca- 


pable of mingling ſuch an heteroge- 
neous chaos of perplexed cauſes and 
inadequate effeQs in one inſtance only, 


to gratific human pride and folly ? 


THERE is more or lels reſemblance 


of diſpeſelion as well as perſon in all | 


children t to cheir reſpective parents. Is 


this OWing to che immaterial ſpirit : ? 


The ou! muſt be very awkwardly 6 Gitu- 


ated in a variety of cales, to be fo 


much 


N 
much affected by it's covering. Tt - 
ought ſurely to maintain it's power of 
thinking, independent of the adjuſtment 
or fortuitous concourſe of a few mate- 


rial particles. 


Ir man bas a foul, ve maſt 1 not hefi- 


tate in acknowledging that every vege- 8 


table has one and every magnet allo : . 
That the pblogiſtie principle and na- 
ture are intelligent beings. Fr rom 1 ſuch 
Os principle there i is no end to monſtrous 
and abſurd dedladiions. The very ex- 
preſſion immaterial ſoul i is the moſt groſs 
and unſufferable reflexion on his crea- 


tor. He leaves cauſes to produce) (to 


9 a 
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= him) their well known and certain el- 


feQts, Interference 1s oa with 


perfea preſcience. What ſhould we 
| determine of that bungling workman, 
who having finiſhed a clock, obſerved ; 
| that the daily touch of his linger was 
requiſite to aſcertain the continuance of 


- it $ proper motions i 5 


Ax immaterial ſpirit in man! The 


broad throat of credulity muſt feel ſome 


difficulty in gulping down ſuch atumid 


opinion. Reaſons lufficient may be af 


ſigned why the vulgar herd received ü. 


But that wiſe men, accuſtomed to think- 


ing and, ratiocination ſhould adopt it, 


i 
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is truly aſtoniſhing. That, being taken 
on truſt, it ſhould be defended with 
fo much pertinaceous perſeverance” by 
K man of ſuch genius, learning and 
pointed a acumen as our brother Hakim, 
I bowed and replied. We cannot be 
ignorant of the forcible bent the fibres 
of the brain muſt receive from the pre. 
N judices of education, 5 How difficult 
is it for a man to rejea a notion which 


from his earlieſt years he bas been 


* 


taught to believe as an inconteſtible 
truth. Yet, as I am fully convinced, 
4 frankly e own n my error. I readily and 


| lincerely recant the fooliſh notion of 


the immateriality of the foul of man, 


P2 As 


( 6 ) 


As bis immortality has no manner of 
: connexion with it I truſt ye will allow 


me to perſiſt in the belief of a future 


UnpovsreDLy, replied Cnephen, if | 
it i is Ty truth, | we vill endeavour 10 
furniſh you with every poſſible argu- 
ment to confirm your faith. if it is 
nor A truth, it muſt be ren up with 
other prejudices. Let our next con- 


verſation be on that ſubjett. 


If you pleaſe, ſaid Phtharras, as we 


7 are now w prepared, would | it not be more 


proper, previouſly to deliver our ſen- 


timents 


( 161 * 
timents on the Greek leitament, as we 
promiſed our brother to do, after a 

careful and un-impaſſioned peruſal, : 


which we have now finiſhed. 


You are certainly richt, ſaid Cne- 
phen. As you and I lo perfeftly a- 
gree in opinion. * hope 1 will be 
kind enough to impart it. Xx will af. 1 
terwards endeavour to ſettle tis other 
point and diſcuſs the dofrine of a fu- 
ture late. 

„ 
my Lord. 
your's lincerely, | 
. M. 
P 3 Eeisrrs 
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Eris TIE the TENTI. 
My Lord, 
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\ * 2 have. rated, ſays 


Phtharras with inexpreſlible_ plealure, 
g your | friend 8 treatife on the authenticity 
of divine revelation. Our amiable and 
noble brother has exerted the utmoſt 
firength of chought and reaſoned with 
luch exquiſite accuracy and preciſion 
as is very unuſual with Chriſtian wri- 1 
ters. He has choſen the firmeſt baſis, 
human teſtimony. His ſuper-ftrutture is 


ereted with ſuch cautious exattitude, 


that 


( 1640 
that all his arguments rile without the 
leaſt i intervening flaw, and are perſeg 
concluſive: Every inference is Juſt 

| ant: irrefragable, all his dedudions 
air and undeniable. (1 need. not fay 
with what fervor wy heart glowed in 
attending to fo juſt an eulogium on your 
Lordſhip's produAtion, extorted from a 
Jew.) His proofs of divine revelation 
> from the plalms are new and forcible. 
It i is certainly extraordinary that a man 
of ſuch ferocious diſpoſition and ſeanty : 
education ſhould produce a work of 
piety | never equalled by any pen: 


Supernatural alſltance ſeems requilit : 


in ſuch a caſe, if in any one. 


Ir 


« „ „ 
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bs his bf zas is firm, he has fully eſta- 
bliſhed the authenticity of divine reve- 
lation. On this foundation ve | mult 


Join iflue. If the foundation is "bad. | 


this noble edifice muſt fall to the ground. 
Human teſtimony is certainly the moſt 
valid and inconteſtible. . If a man 2 
of integrity imparts to me the relation 
of a fad, of which he had a competent 


knowledge and can have no temptation / 


to deceive; 11 muſt neceſſarily yield my : 
affent to bis aſſertion,” 1, as your 
friend juſtly obſerves, we allow other 
perſons to have their ſenſes as vell as 
| ourſelves, five thouſand people could 


not be deceived in knowing. whether 


heir 5 


2 . 
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their hunger was ſatisfied with five loaves 8 
and two fiſnes. Nor could fix hundred 


5 thouſand men be ignorant of the fall 


of their day manna, or that their parch- 


| ing thirſt was quenched by the gating 

 vaters ſtruck miraculoufſy from a rock. 

5 All this muſt be acknowledged. Yet 
certainly it would not be amiſs to en- 


| quire into the authority of the vourkers, 


by whom and in what manner theſe fats 


_ were conveyed. 


Taz hiſtory of Matthew is wrote } in 2 


plain familiar manner, recording ſpeeches 
which he heard and deferibing aftions 


of which be was an 1 eye- -vitneſs : He 


manifeſts 


(-- 167 ) 


maniſeſt himſelf to be a man ol abi- 
lities well adapted to his work, a man 35 
of integrity, who i could have no in- : 
tereſt nor intention to deceive. Such 5 
a narrative would have invaded the 
: heart: with irrebitible evidence, | had 
there been me No oller written and the fol- 
lowing paſſages expunged, vize. The 


two firſt chapters, which to ſay the 


truth, do Not ſeem to be wrote by the 


fame thor: The ridiculous ſtory of 
the pigs and devils. It is ſtrange that 
a man of | ſuch juſtneſs of reaſoning 
ſhould not ſee that ſo wanton a deftruc- : 
tion of the property of a few inoffenſive 7 


ruſtics was inconſiſtent with his maſ- 


ter's 


rr, 
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ter's character. Add alſo the monſtrous 


paſſage, that at the crucifixion, many 


bodies of the ſaints aroſe from their 


tombs, went into the holy city and ap- 


peared unto many. This is the only 
book wrote originally in Syriac, All 
the others made their firſt appearance in 


Greek. 


Mars was an un- educated fiſherman, 


as ſuch he writes; without judgment 


or taſte: His ſtyle is ſo peculiarly 


nauſeous, that we can ſcarce read a 


ſentence without diſguſt. He undoubt- 


edly was the foft writer. A great part 


of his narrative has been digeſted and 


embellified 


embelliſhed by Matthew, This ex. 


cites ſome ſuſpicion of the latter, 


Luke was a phyRcian It is no won- 
der then N he ſhould be ſo elegant 
a writer and well acquainted with the 
finer feelings of the human heart. It f 
is impoſſible to reed the parables he 
has recorded without the tendereſt emo- 
tions. Tho- omitted b the two former, 
they rellect the higheſt honor on his 
maſter. This evangeliſt wrote not 
from autopſy but hearſay, about ſixty 
years afterwards : This diminiſhes his 
credit. There are allo ſome ſtarts d 


| flaſhes which plainly develope a ſpice 


VVV 
of inſanity in this amiable author. Such 
as an account of the” iter con- 
ceptions of: John and Jeſus, and of 
many other things moſt certainly be- 
lieved, Kc. of which we may take 
farther notice in our remarks on his 
other treatiſe and in ſumming up the 


evidence. 


Ir the writings of John bad been ſup⸗ 
preſſed, it would have been no loſs to-- 
the Chriſtian caule, He deals wholly 
in the marvellous wud all his miracles 
his tinftured with ſomething more mi- 
raculous. He begins wich aſſerting 


that his maſter 


was God and created 


a1]. 
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All things. When he aſſumed the na- 
ture of man. his firſt miracle was to 


"make: wine of water for the uſe. of men 


who were already ſufficiently drunk, 


(methuſthoſi) It was better than any 


they bad drank before. In the idle 
tory of Betheſda's pool, the lame man, 
who muſt have been convinced of the 
: vanity of his expeRtations in one year, 
is confined in the ſame Place for thirty: 
cight years before be receives his cure, 
to render the matter more incredible. 
His account of the blind man is as un- 
neceſſarily circumſtantial as dif guſtingly 
tedious. Lazarus comes forth from 


his tomb with his arms and legs fill 


2 5 bound. 
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bound, If all his maſter's actions were 
related, the whole world would not con- 


tain the books. 


Y 


'T HE other treatiſe of Luke poſſeſſes 


the ſame pleaſing traits ol a fine ge- 
nius, high accompliſhments and a moſt 


excellent heart. The ſymptoms of de- 


rangement are alſo. ſtrongly marked 


as—in the ruſhing wind and gift of 
tongues—in intereſting the ſupreme 
being! in the decifion of a lot—in making 
| him interfere by ſtriking two perſons 
dead, for reſerving part of their pro- 


perty. —In concealing the ſound of the 


voice. from the companions of Saul, 


and 


Comp J 


and many other inſtances which will 


occur to the FSQer. He is in his own 


element when a deſcriptive painter, or 
in delineating thoſe ARNE. touches 
which penetrate and ſhake every fibre 
of the heart, Such ts e : the 
borations of his beloved friend Paul and 
even of his antagoniſt Tenullus, They 
are water. Pieces 0 art and nature. a 
: What credit, he, with the other evan- 
geliſts is entitled to and for a view of by 
the reſt of the writers, 1 reſer to our 


brother Cnephen, who will ſum up the 


1 with his alu preciſion and 


the exertion of abilities perfektly equal 


to ſuch a taſk. 


Q 3 AxrrER 
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Arrzx ſome deſultory converſation, 
by which I plainly perceived that I 
gained no ground, I declined offering i 
any thing further. Interruption of him 
that ſpeaks is unknown to us. Silence 


4 enſuing, en thus addreſſed us. 


Tur fourteen epiſtles of Paul a are the ; 

effuſions of a heated imagination and 

enthuſiaſtic heart. When once a man 
regards himſelf as the peculiar Rotte 

ol the deity, there is nothing he is not 
capable of believing or writing. He 

was not deficient in natural or acquired 

abilities. In point of dottrine, he is : 


too full of himſelt to reaſon juſtly. For 


the 


Gn 
che ſame reaſon, he ſcorns to prove 
any doubtful aſſertion. He is the apol- 
tle of the gentiles—I magniſie my of- 
fice—it Is my golpel—It an angel from 
heaven ſhould preach any other than my 
goſpel, let him be accurſed. This is a 
compendious mode of ſettling matters, 
Peter he withſtood to the face, be- 
cauſe be was to blame. Yet this Pe- 
KY though an illiterate filnerman, 
wrote as well and as much, if not more 
in charadter than Paul or any of the 
other pen-men. The fecond epillle 
to the opulent Corinthian ſhews the 
| ſtrongeſt diſplay of Paul's reaſoning 
powers: It is the moſt complete and 


artfu} 


1:70} 
artful piece of mendicancy that was ever 


produced. 


Tur intention of James is to call 
the attention of ; Chriſtians from the 
highs flown fancies of Paul to the ſe- 


vereſt Prctiee of moral duties. 


PETER owns that there are ſome 
things i in Paul's writings hard 70 be un- 
derſtood. Can ſuch things be a divine 


revelation, 


JonN is the ſame man in his epiſtles 
as in his golpel. i It is this diſciple that 
gives tits reftimony and we know that has 
teſtimony i 1s true. We muſt take every 


thing upon truſt that he fays. . 
8 | Tre 


5 47 . 
Tas pile of Jude is too inſigni- | 
ficant for notice. It is beyond meaſure 
aſtoniſhing that | Chriſtians ſhould retain i 
as canonical ſuch a book as the Apo- 
calypſe. The . of ſavageneſs ” 
and revenge, 100 common to the Jew, | 
burſt forth here 1 in farraginous ftreams 
of ablurdities and nonſenſe. The ſtars | 
fall to the earth like untimely 15 
ſhaken from the tree. 4 Blood riſes to 
the horſes bridles.— There is war in 
heaven, an earthquake there and great 
| hail. —Thunders and voices and roars 
ings and plagues, famine and fores and 
| phials of wrath. he third ban of the 
ea, earth, moon, and ſun are ſtruck, 


Excepting 5 


e * 

Excepting welve thouſand Jews. of 
each tribe, all nations at laſt turned - 
into hell, that the ſmoke of their tor- 


ment may aſcend for ever and ever. 


Tuar Sieb l Fete by the 
deity we might at leaſt expett to be 
plain and intelligible, | To call that a 
revelation which no man can under- : 
and i is monſtrous. To ſt men a hunt- 
ing after the number 666 1s curious, 
and to pronounce him bleſſed only 
who explains that which has no mean- 


ing, is ſtil more ſo. But enough of this. 


Now let us examine the evidence of 


human teſtimony for the contents of this 


A 


teſtament. 


154 
A miracle is no proof of any thing. 
Many ations Led be e by | 
others which we cannot account for, 
The tricks of jugglers, however ſtrange, 


no one can admit as a proof of facts. 


A real miracle % a* contraditiion in 
terms, incompatible with the immuta- 
bility of the deity. When a real mi- : 
racle appears, we may Juſtly expel to 
ſee the ſtars clattering t 0 the earth like 


a0 ripe ligs. 


PROPHESIEsS are inadmiſſible as a proof 
of any fact. They pre ſuppoſe divine 
inſpiration, which we have already 


 ſhewn to he a mere ens rationis, 


( 180 ) 
A voice from heaven is no proof of 
b any thing, eſpecially when delivered in 
ſuch ambiguous ſounds, that ſome faid 
"i reared this is my beloved ſon; 
others, that an angel ſpoke; others, 


that it thundered. 


Fon human teſtimony we may col- 
e the following indubitable lacts, viz. 
That Jeſus Chriſt was the moſt truly, 
amiable, and exalted. | character that 
ever exiſted, That he had the moſt 
extenſive knowledge of the heart of 
man. That he was endued with wiſdom 
ſuperior to any of the human race. 


That he manifeſted the moſt tender and 


efftufive 


effuſive benevolence, the moft unfeigned | 


N and diſintereſted philanthropy, He 


ever ſpake like this man. His aſtoniſhed : 


countrymen. might well aſk whence 


one, excepting in the few ſubſequent 
particulars. Some litle burſts of ira · 
ſeibiry 1 were betrayed in oh, generation 
N vipers, &c. Theſe ſymptoms he 


entirely maſtered, and at the latter end 


BY ns en I er Ares - 
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highly excells the Egytian Hermes, the 
Jewiſh Moſes, the Chineſe Confucius 


and the Grecian Socrates, No man 


hath this man theſe things? | 1s not 


this he carpenter's ſon? 8 


His character is indeed a a perſed . 


R of 


(- 15s; ) 

of his life, in the moſt trying circum- 
| hances wholly ſuppreſſed them. If he 
did not always maintain a ſevere regard ; 
to che property of aki; it was be- 
cauſe as Luke ſaid, be conſidered him- 
ſelf as Toru of all. He undoubtedly 
believed what he raught of biqſelf. 
| When, his country men told bie their 
| reafan for Roning him, viz. * « becauſe 
« thou being a man makeſt thy ſelf equal 5 
«to God; 4 be offers not a word to un- 
; deceive Aint; bat” is forced to work a 
miracle for his nd” That he was 
miſtaken "Way be proved from his own 
wor ds, in more inſtances than one, par- 
ticularly his prophecy that the general 


conflagration 


(6 
-; conflagration ſhould ſucceed the de- 
firuftion of Jeruſalem 'immediatcy. S5 
all his followers underſtood bim, and 6 
all his apoſtles preached. 


Hz claimed a 8 -exiſtent flate (if 
f chere is any meaning in words) and 


declared that he was able by his o-. n 


power, to raiſe himſelf from the dead, 


2 he truth of his peculiar dofrines'de- 


pends on that Gingle fact. That of a future 


fate reſts folely on his authority and can 


be alone aſcertained by his reſurreftion. 


AN object of ſuch prodigious magni- 
tude, | as the endleſs felicity or endleſs Th 


torments of all mankind requires the 
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moſt indiſputable evidence, the moſt 
inconteſtible. and plenary proofs of the 
only fact by which ſuch a doctrine can 
be confirmed. 15 his reſurreclion from 
the tomb fulkciently authenticated by 
buman teſtimony ? If not, he is intitled 4 


wn no more credit than any other man. 


Ina matter of uch inexpreſſil mo- 
ment, every buman being has a right 
to claim undeniable proofs and the moſt 


ee reer, l ns at the 


3+ = 


to what „ paſſed while they were alley 


Yet whether he was ſtolen, or ſtole 


away himſelf at midnight, it was certainly 
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a ſeaſon not ſo well choſen to afford {a- 


tisfaQtion, by increaſing the publicity 


of the fact. 


/T HE firſt evidence iS a woman who 


thought herſelf under the greateſt obli- 


gations to him. From her ſtrong Its 


tachment to and conſtant attendance 


upon him in \ his life- -time, one would 


think that he muſt inftantaneouſly re- 


] cogniſe him: yet miſtook him | for a 


gardener, whom it is not probable that 


ſhe had. ever ſeen, 


Tur next is the negative teſtimony 


of two of his own diſciples. They 


went not into the monument, nor ſaw _ 


FREE 


; 
ö 
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| their maſter, but the linen clothes wrap- 


ped up and the a angel . wy 


| the ſtone, fitting in the tomb. Why 
an angel ſhould interfere j in a caſe which | 
we were previouſly told required none | 

of his aſſitance, or of what ule his evl- 
dence could be, while confined t to that 
narrow ſpot, it is not ealy to de: ermine. 


John, according to his cuſtorn of ag- 


grandiſing miracles, has placed two an- 


gels, one at the head and one at the 
foot of the tomb to ſit there, to do no- 


| thing and tono purpoſe. 


Tur next evidence is given by t two 


perſons who were  incimately acquainted 


with 


4 187 . 


with him a week before; vet after his 


refurretiion; their 58 were holden 


(for what reaſon is amazing) and they 


knew him not. After much conver- N 
; ſation, being defirous of retaining him, 


he immediately vaniſhed out of their | 


ſight. Then oy. knew bim. 5 


Tus next 100 laſt N ne is that 


of his eleven domeſtics, who had been 
hitherto negletted, "PRE doors being 
ſhut, be appeared amongſt them. It 
18 | difficult to ſay, with what intent this 
miracle was performed. | He | breathed 


on „them that they might receive che 


bly gol.” 


to by thole on 


188 ) 


ArrER all th 
the ſpot, 


yn to his deeds, 


ear- witneſſes t 


fr ankly confeſſes that ſome 


Pw believed not. 


a Alerts 


Lo K. indec 


on earth for forty days, 


oe a ec and his bo 


to heaven. 
"RS by Ge 
moſt. 
were livin 
venty years after, wh 


porary 


his evidence, 


o his words, | | 
believed and 


Paul alſo ſays 
e hundred brethren at once, 


of whom at his um 


ge. This ſeems 


pable, it being between fixty and ſe- 


en meſe contem- 


Writers gave the 


attended 


who were eye- 


when alive; ; and 


the hiſtorian 


; that he was ſeen 


Bs men received 


dy carried up 


that he was. 


s not very pro- 


jr account. 


e of writing, 


Is 


Is this SUFFICIENT Evidence for 


to all men) at ſuch a diſtance of time? 


1 am, 
my Lord, 


your's ſincerely, 


T. NI. 


* * * * % 
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EvisTLE the ELE VENTA. 


Mary. 7 1752. 


WI have paid, laid Pbthar- 


ras, the moſt ſedulous attention brother 


Hakim, to the arguments vou have 


offered in ſavor of a future ſtate. 


They. way be divided into two clalles. 


the firſt, are drawn from a -_—_ 


concieved knowledge of deity, his 
intentions and the manner in bien 
be muſt aft. As wer; have Arendy 
demonſtrated that any knowledge of 


him or his conduct is un-attainable ; 


all attempts ko prove any. thing from 


ſuch 


( 192 ) 


{uch principles are irrelevant, futilous 


and unfounded. Thoſe of the | other 
claſs prove a great deal too much, ſuch 
as the imperſcQion of man, the untime- 
ly ſtoppage of his progreſs and the 


f une qual diſtribution of happineſs, mi- 


ſery, &c. Theſe are equally. forcible 


in favor of the wild aſs and the als in 
a ſand cart, och individual of the in- 
finite ihoals of ſmall fiſh, who are daily 
ſwallowed by their deſpots, and conſe- 
quentially allow every inſeQ, al lo an 
indiſputable claim to immortality. Our 
brother Cnephen will, doubt not, with 
his uſual diſcernment and preciſion ſet 
theſe matters | in a clear light. 


Havine 


So 


| Havine faid every thing that has 


been offered « on the ſubject, not omit- 
ting thoſe. arguments of the author of 


I FR the Night- thoughts, which he fondly 


= thought new and un- anſwerable, 


OY © 


: 1 made no reply. 


Cupynen | then thus addreſſed us. 
Of all dhe follies incident to humanity 
that of prying into ſuturity is the moſt 


predominant and univerſal. Prophets, 


ſoothlayers,. and fortune- tellers have 
je been ever held in the higheſt eſtima- | 
1 En, tion; | fought alter by: kings with gree- 88 3 | 
R dineſs and liſtened to with anxious 


ſuſpence, not even by the incredulous, 


0 TN 1 without avidity. 


8 No 
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No wonder that the doftrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate found eaſy admittance and 
kind foſtering; as it alarmed the curi- 
olity and aggrandized the moſt favorite 
 notion—the Dignity of Human N ature. 
Let us examine it $ pretenſion to reality 
by it's analogy with thoſe works of the 
deity and nature, which dual prelent 


themſelves to our view, 


MANKIND are ſubject to the ſame 


law with | all : other animals, ; They are 


furniſhed with powers, (like the reſt) 


adapted to ' their peculiar | ſituation, 


The hand, the peedy communication 


KF of their ideas and ſocial connexions are 


adequate 


t- 295 ) 


adequate to the deſign for which they 


were formed—to cultivate the earth 


and promote vegetable ſucceſſion—to 
preclude the intruſion of any one ſpe- 


cies of animals on the reſt; by whole too 


rapid multiplication, if not impeded, ; 


they would ſoon. engroſs the earth to 


themſelves, Placed at the head of the 
creation, to rule and deſtroy at pleaſure, 

5 like other deſpots, he pays dear for his 
pre- eminence of rank. The ſufferings 


| of mankind, in number and magnitude, 


exceed the ſufferings of any other ſpe- 


_ cies. Man is not leſs ſubjeRt to diſcaſes 
than any of the reſt. They are no 


A 


8 2 pPoyantonly 
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: wantonly to deal deſtruction to inferior 


animals, Man ſeems not to have re- 


ceived any particular favors, favoring | 


of pertiality. What does every hiſtory 


preſent us vith, but a mournful ca- 
talogue of the follies and wr 
| mankind? 


NaTuRE is too imperfect in her ope- 
rations not to fail frequently in her 
efforts to form fo complicated | a ftruc- 


ure, ſo finely organized a machine as 


man. More than one third of the pe 


cies s periſh under two years of age by 
natural infirmities. Are they to be 


raiſed from the tomb, to give an ac- 


count 


(in) 


Count of their actions, before they could 


diſcriminate between good and evil? 


Nor one in a million of holy who 


arrive at maturity, either ſpend their 
time to better purpoſe. or are much 
more enlightened | than the drivelling 
infant : They eat, drink, work, lle ep, 
increaſe their ſpecies. if commanded, 
they murther as many of them as they 
can. Is 2 review of ſuch actions and 
uch a ſameneſs an important object? 
Would not all the tricks of thoſe much 
more cunning animals, the larger ba- 


boons, particularly che Pongo and cy. 


nocephalus, be more worthy of reviſion 


88 pbeſore 


TY 
before a future tribunal 18 There is 
certainly more variety in the conduft 


of the latter, 


A great part of our fellow- creatures 
now indeed lay out their whole lives 
in the momentous buſineſs of buying, 
ſelling. and getting bein. This to be 
ſure i is a matter that too well demands 
the attention of deity, not to cal them 
out of their graves. to give an account 
| of prod. and loſs. What importance 


is a man n of to himſelf 7 


Orukks, the moſt uſeleſs of all, | live 
on the produkt of land, conveyed to 
them by inheritance. In proportion 


Ws: 


(99 
as they attain power and titles, they be- 
come more mifchevious and oppreſlive 


of thoſe below them. 


| Sous ITY cultivate their thinking | 
powers. Like us, my brethren, they 
muſt confeſs that the time ſpent i in ſtudy 
is paſt as idly and 10 as little purpoſe 


as chat! in o ploughing, » weaving, or hunt- 


ing. 


| Man, N, if he eſcapes oY ravage of 5 
diſeaſe and the ſword. of his fellow- 
- men; arrives at maturity, then gradu- 
ally deſcends to his original ſtate of | 
| impotency, ideotcy and infancy. Thus 


A ; conſtant circulation i is maintained. 


Ir 
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17 nature A ee mankind a 
much as chey do themſelves, would | 
ſo many millions of millions, in the 
prime of life, have been deſtined to 
| cut each other's thioats. aod to inſlict 
the cen dee tortures. on one 
another F The earth 1s ſoaked with 
| human blood, che fea | is paved with 


: buman ts 


As man received bis exiſtence on no 
ter ms, it is impoſſible that he ſhould be 

an accountable being to bim that made 13 
F him. Were he i in a tate of probation 
it was at leaſt 28 that he ſhould 


have ſome notice of it, Lan it be 


ſuppoled 


( 101 0 | 
: ſuppoſed that the deity would take an 
advantage of the nnavoidable igno- 
rance of his creatures ſore. da torment 


them for ever hereafter o Man cannot 


be or aff otherwiſe than it was intended 
he ſhould, by bim who made him. To | 
reward” or puniſh. bin for any aQtion : 


would be equally unjuſt, From the 


| relation of man to man in foc ety are 


4 


theſe ideas very „ improperly transferred 


to nis creator, It is highly juſt that 
virtue ſhould be rewarded and vice pu- 


"niſhed by men. To expel a reward 


=; i; 


from him 0 whom we owe every thing 


x . 


and even our being i is as abſurd as pre- 


ſumptuous. "By a parity of realoning, 


to 
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to expect puniſhment from him who is 


the cauſe of all cauſes and effects, is 


equally groundleſs. 


What conſiſtency, or what analogy 


with. the other works of God is there 


in raiſing men from the dead? Nature 
(like her author) is uniform, conſtant 


| and ſteady | in her purſuits. Sbe exerts 


un- -remitting power in increaſing and 


diffuſing animal life a as faſt. as poſſible. 


She withdraws her attention and fa- 
vors from thoſe who decline into the 


vale of years ad . unfit for pro- 


moting her darling purpoſe procreation. 


Men and women when old the reſigns 


to 
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to all the horrors of impotent repinings 


and uſeleſs murmurs. 


Wnex the organization is deftroyed, 
the parts are reſolved into the elements 
of which they w were compoſed, and the 
avimal 3 is, as if 1 it had never been. The 
fame elements continue their motion, 
and may form the ftruture of a thouſand 
other animals of the ne ſpecies. Ty EY | M 


refoſcitate. the ſame man is impradtica- 


ble. To ſupply this 9 deficiency 


and to render ſo palpable an abſurdity 
poſſible, the un-meaning words, im- 
mortal ſoul and immaterial ſpirit were 


invented and thus an imaginary con- 


ſciouſneſs 


204) 
ſciouſneſs, diſtin han organization, 


eſtabliſhed. 


IT. has been thought by ſome ſuper- 
ficial realoners, that the notion of a 
face late is a ſtrong reſtraint on the 
criminal actions of mankind and a 
powerful ir centive to moral duties. : 
ö Whatever ſpeculative men may think 
when they perſuade themſely eto be- - 
lieve that which they wiſh to prove, 
there is not the leaſt reaſon for ſuch a 
ſuppoſition. Man, in an active ſtate, 
on the eve, of a crime, gives bimſelf 
little concern about futurity. Every 


object appears minute in proportion 4 


it's 


| ( 205 * 


it's diſtance. The halter, or the rack 
are not ſufficiently near to ſuperſede 
the motive excited by his wants. Pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate are too far 
off to have the feebleſt influence on 
human conduct. We ſee this confirm- 
ed | by the univerſal 8 of men. 
The moſt fagitious crimes have been 

perpetrated by thoſe who made the 

ſtrongeſt profeſſions of Fuch belief, 

The moſt exalted charakters, the moſt 
ſeverely and perfectly virtuous are 
found among thoſe who had no idea 


of 4 n fate. 


Tur fact is, that our maker bas a 
made ſufficient proviſion for every de- 


3 ficiency 


— I EE NT OED 
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ficiency of man, without any {ſuch proſ- 


pet. As he was intended for a ſocial 


being, the mpreſſcon of PIT is much 


deeper on his heart than on that of any 


other animal. His own wants are no 


ſooner ſupplied, than he ſeels the 


wants of others, and pants to ſupply 


them. As men grow more enlightened, 


the aggregate of pleaſure will increaſe 
and the aggregate of pain diminiſh, 
Co-operating with the | tions” of 5 
nature; ſcience, (though like her oun 
works) flowly progreſſive, is i, ad- 
vancing with invincible energy. The 
time will come, when no man will de- 


ſignedly give pain to a fellow. creature: 


When 


( % ) 


When every man vill exert his utmoſt 


efforts to increaſe and elevate the plea- 
| ſures of all he is connected with. Then 
will man enjoy every moment of his 


exiſtence here and the baſeleſs notion 


of a future ſtate ſink into oblivion. 
1 am, 
ay Lotd;- 


your's ſincerely, 


T. M. 


Ta ExisTTII 


( 209 ) | 


EpisrLE the TwELFT i, 
My Lord, 
May 26, 1752. 
O N. 0 E. for all, faid Phthar- 


ras, to terminate our r converſations on 
ſuch 1 un- -important ſubjedts, as we have 
lately been engaged in, x ſhall beg - 
leave to deliver my ſentiments on re- 


ligion | in general. Religion and po- 


litics are the only ſubjefts which are 


proſcribed from Lodges. 


As you, brother Hakim, intend o | 
take a tour into the Zaaide (Upper 


Egypt) you will there meet with much | 


— 1 3 greater 


ie 
greater wonders than you have expe- 
rienced, or can poſſibly conceive with- 


out ocular demonſtration. Your 


thoughts will then be occupied with 
ſuch ideas of the ſplendor, magnifi— 
cence, and ſcemingly ſupra-humane 
abilities of our antient brethren, as will 


totally abſorb thoſe of the mean chicanery 


and paltry tricks of a few artful men 
to ſubjugate and fleece tbe ignorant 


and credulous. 


Ar preſent, let us take a view of 


the origin, increaſe and effects of re- 


ligion on mankind. That religion was 


never deſigned for man is an axiom. 


to 
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%o be proved with the utmoſt facility. 
if divine worſhip had been inſtituted 
by, or received the ſanktion of the deity, 
a rule might have been expected and 
ſuch A rule as was lig invariable | 
and univerſal. Every man has an equal 
claim to che knowledge of it ; whether 
"0 native of Jeruſalem, Japan, or Bri. 
tain,  T- do not draw my arguments 
from any ſuppoſed knowledge of the 
ſupreme, but from the moſt unequivo- 
cal authority the analogy of all his 
works. Among a cloud of inconieſti 
ble evidences of this fort, 1 ſhall only 
offer one, which is ſufficiently deci. 
ſive, 


Gon 
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Gop has leſt nothing of real import- 


ance to our own diſcretion : Not even 
the preſervation of the individual or 


(ſpecies: 


Ox the contrary, we ſee that he has 
. fixed and determined adequate cauſes to 
produce every deſigned. effed. His 
goodneſs, as well as his power and wil. 
dom are manifeſted in the proviſion 


he has made for all he wants of his 


n He has alſo deſcended to the 
moſt minute 5 attention, | even to the 
trivial conveniences of the animal cre- 
ation. By « an admirable. mechaniſm, 


1 


he has 5 ; n ad 


pleaſure, 
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s pleaſure, the unavoidable urgency of 


"the calls of nature for a conſiderable 


time, without injury to the organized 


frame. If then he has conſulted our 


eaſe in the ſmalleſt matters that reſpe& 
the enjoyment of our exiſlence ; can 


it be ſuppoſed. that he would leave | 


eternal happineſs « or miſery to our even- 


tual condutt | 2 


WIE a matter of ſuch importance 


as the Tight. method of divine worſhip 


left to every man's contrivance, every 


man would miſs of i it : This Is diame- 


tically. oppoſite to the conduRt of 


deity towards us in every inſtance. 


The 


EN PER. oo Oo, 
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The plain inference is ent religion 


or divine worſhip was never expeRted 


or requeſted. from us. Our own filly 


viſhes to foreſee future events have led 
us into this wretched labyrinth, till 
we can litten with ſome degree of c: com- 


poſure, to all the rant of enthuſiaſm. 


TAKE a ſurvey of the various me- 


thods of worſhip among men: They 5 


cannot be all right. They may and 


muſt be all wrong, Compare the wor- 


ſhip of Oſiris, Oroſmanes, Jupiter, 


or any of the many thouſands of the 


fanciſul deities of the antients, with 


that of the more modern ones, of Jews, 


Mahometans, 


(ng 


Mahometans, and Chriſtians, It would 


be hard to ſay which had the advan- 
tage. They all preſumed on a know- 
: ledge of the atlribules of God, and paid 
their tribute of adoration to the various 
reſpective emanations, under different 
ſymbols and alluGons. 5 The three laſt 
confine themſelves to the worſhip of the 


eſſence of God, as one being. 


CnrisTians indeed lurpals all others 
in their contradted notions. They 
proſcribe ail other ſects | but their own. 
Ihe Catholics conſign to eternal dam- 
nation ch individual of mankind 


who is out of the pale of their own com- 
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munion. The Church of England al. 


ſerts that the doQrines of the Romiſh | 


church are damnable. The Preſbyte- 


- rians look on the worſhip of the Eng- 


liſh church: as idolatrous, The inde- 


: pendants pity the poor bt Preſbyterian. 
The Baptiſts will allow no man a chance 
for heaven who has noi been plunged | 


over head and ears in water after the : 


canfeflion of bis falch; The Quaker 


would not willingly admit the poſſibi- 


lity of that man's ſalvation who can fit 


Vith his hat off in a place of worſhip. 
The worſhip of that lect is indeed the 


moſt rational, being performed | 


| ſilence, You ſee many of our hiero- 


Ine | 
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glyphics repreſent prieſts with their 
finger on their lips, ſhewing that our 

forefathers countenance no other wor- 5 
ip: To the Quakers is owing the im- 
| Jenn addition of the broad-brimmed 


hat. 


25 HE : Mahometans, by far more 10 57 
merous chan the profeſſors of any other 
| religion, exclude. all others indiſerimi- 
: nately from the favor of God and con- 

line it to the true male believers, women 

having no ſouls. Every vere adeptus, 

or real enthuſiaſt, in all religions, en- 
sroſſes it to himſelf and with calm 


compobure, permits the whole race of . 


= mankind 


CHE) 


to everlaſting miſery. Mr. Perkins, a 


famous and voluminous Engliſh divine, 


confeſſes, with admirable fatisfa@tion, 


he has no doubt that there are infinite 


numbers of children of a ſpan long in 


hell, ſuffering eternal torments for 


the tranſgreſſion of dhe firl man. 
As all theſe in the right road 10 


| baden; or which of che travelling 


7 


companies Ty 8 join to arrive there 3 P. 


17 0 * 


Has my bind maker given me eyes ; 
that 1 might not t bruiſe 5 foot againſt a 
: ſtone, yet enveloped me in total dark- 


neſs with regard to ſuch momentous 


matters as religion and the right me- 


thod 


mankind. to walk the downward road 
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od of divine worſhip. This is be: 
yond- all meaſure ' fringe,” 5 he in 


: tended religion for man, or chat” men 


. ſhould be e workippers of himſelf,” 


To ; trace all the above ſtreams Ip: 


| ro their firſt ſource, ” mm the'firſt | ages, 


when mankind were few in number, 


fear firongly operated upon them. 


Frequerit accidents from inexperience 


and the awful ſcenes of nature, for 


7 


which they could not account, 


creaſed thoſe fears. They muſt of 
conſequence be ſubje for ſome ages 


to a conſtant trait of alarms, Which 


would generate a moſt pliable credu- 


6 2 5 „ Mp: 
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lity In ſuch a ſtate, it was no WOn- 


der that occaſion was given to them 


who were more Artful than the ge- 


nerality to take an advantage of their 


1 Ignorance and apprebenſions, 


wo” 


Taxx inſinusted that ſuperior  be- 


ings to whom they owed their exiſt- 


ence. and all the comforts of life, 
were _ mighty angry with their con · 


duet and determined to puniſh. them. 


Such a denunciation would naturally 


lead | them. to enquire whether theſe 


fagacious perſons knew why ſaid Gods 


were angry, with them, and by what 


means they might be rendered pro- 


pitious 
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pitious. The 'crimes were negle@ of 


the ö Gods and tieglect of the prieſts. 
Then was "we field opened for de- 


; ſigning men to diſplay their abilities 


and undertake to mediate between 


the ſuperior powers and the ſuppoſed 


criminal race of mortals, 1 heſe men 


were ſtyled prieſts and ill retain 


the title, the ſelf aſumed prerogative 


and all due veneration. & Te was too 
great a temptation to aeg power 


and wealth, that the ſucceſſion ſhould 


ever ceaſe, or their claim be called 
in queſtion. 0 Well might the poet 


| ſay, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 


Us. Sucn 


*X = 
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sven was we origin of religion, 


It is needleſs, to explain it's various 


appearances, | purſue it's path, which 


might be eaſily done and the uſcleſ 


labor be confirmed, by kiflory- ls 


e influence our eyes are no 
Qrangers to. We have heard with 
our. ears and our fathers have cold 
us it's wonderful, effects. All men 
in all ages and in all nations (Phi- 
loſophers excepted) have been dupes 
10 the artifices and chicanery, or en- 
laved by the idacal yet highly ve- 
| verated power of the | prieſts. | The 
. brave Romans who: deſpiſed. danger 


and ſcouted death, durft not engage 


in 


den een % 
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in battle without a favorable omen 


from one of theſe holy men. The | 


very dirt of our temple was ſacred ; 


that if one of the tribe of Levi 


e | vackaſte -woman_ taſted it, her 


| belly would ſwell and her thigh 


Tu effects of all religions are pre- 
dls Mi Ts a he 
human intelleft and to increaſe the 


 miſeries of human life. Juſt was 


the exclamation of the poet before 


the appearance of Chriſtianity, Tan- 


Kum religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


As 
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As the profeſſors of that religion have 
made the boldeſt and moſt unqua- 
lified pretenſions to it's influence in 
0 bumanizing the heart and meliorating 
the morals of men; it cannot be 
| amiſs to examine he | juſtneſs of 


this claim. 


Takk a view of the ſtate of man 


for the firſt twelve or fourteen cen- 


turies, under the Roman Biſhop or 


| Grecian partriarch. What can we 


find but ignorance the moſt dark and 


ſtupid, the belief of politive aſſertions 


enfor ced, enquiry prohibited, conſci- 


ences ſhackled, inextinguiſhable quar? 


rels 
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rels and animoſities raging, deftrution 855 


and carnage ravaging the earth. 507 


Look at Chriſtians on their eroi- 
fade, to which, by the way, they owe 
| the little knowledge ey acquired 
from the Arabian heathens and the 
| cultivation of which they. 3 in- 
gloriouſſy boaſt of. Look the 
| Chriſtian Spaniards in South Ame. 
rica: At he Chriſtian Engliſh. 
| Aſia or Africa, Are you faixfied ? 
Can you find any traces of religious 
excellence in their conduQ. Are the 


Jews. and even thoſe . profeſs 


their own. religion, who. do not chuſe 


0 
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to believe that which is ineredible 
to be tortured and burned alive to 
diſplay the goodneſs of their religion ? ? 

As to knowledge, all attempts to 
ppread the effetts of ſcientific re- 
ſearches were  quaſhed, Galileo, 
bis old age was obliged to 3 
and acknowledge the greatneſs | of 
: the fin of believing his eyes. Was 5 
5 not a horrid | death denounced and 
executed on a Chriſtian Biſhop for 
daring to aſſert that be believed the 


earth moved ? 


Tux fat is, that viſible effects 


Chriſtians have aſcribed to a cauſe 


which 


% 
which bad no manner of concern in 
8 their production. 5 It was the inten- 
tion of nature that ſcience ſhould : 
| be gradually tho” ſlowly. progreſſive. 
Mankind muſt neceſſarily be more 
enlightened every century. | It is 
owing to this increaſe of knowledge, 
that their hearts grow ſofter towards 
each. other and that they feel a a greater 
reluRtance to give pain. This, ſo far 
from being the offspring of Chril- 
tianity, has been more obſtrufted and 


| retarded. by it than by any other 


cauſe. 


Wa ſhall now conſider the pecu- 


lar effects of religion, confining our- 


ſelves 
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ſelves to Chriſtianity ; tho! it muſt 
be confeſſed that all other religions 
are, adequate cauſes and have inva- 
riably produced the fame effects. 
"Their doctrines and Pratlice are ex · ; 
ae the ſame. The fo 2 is (for they 
alk terminate in this). "That the only way = 
to pleaſe God is to make ourſelves 
as wiſerable as poſſible The ſecond, 
chat in profibrtion. as religion ſpreads, 
human miſery | increaſes. 

Trar the firſt is the ſandamental 
dofrine of Chriſtianity, | $ evident 


from the declaration of 5 author. 


Whieter hates not his father, mother 


and 


( 19 
and eben hid on life for my fake, 
cannot be my diſciple. The fame 
notion has been ſtrenuouſly maintained | 
and with all imaginable energy in- 
culcated by every Chriſtian teacher. 
Fats, watchings, elf denial, 'mortifica- 
tions, ſuppreſſion of deſires the moſt 
innocent and natural, Sorying in tri⸗ 
: bulations and perſecutions, abſtracted 
ſpeculations and : voluntary puniſh- , 
| ments are repreſented. as the only 


means whereby the favor of God is 


to be acquired. 


Wurn our great creator bas ſpread 


our table and filled our cup, has of- 


W fered 
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ſered ſuch variety of proviſions adapt- 
ed to every taſte; touch not, taſte 
not, handle not is the ſqueamiſh lan- 
guage of religion. Like way ward chil. 
dren, we are caught to reject the bounty 
. of our maker and flarve in the midſt 
of. plenty. How . different from the 
filent yet un- ening and emphatic lan- 


guage. of N. ature. 


Fe to the e that Religion has 
no other tendency han to the Tg 
cieale of human miſery,-—we need 
only to | open our eyes to be convin- 
ced of this truth. In their earlieſt 


years, children ſuffer irreparable evils 


from 


TIDY 
from conſtraint, &c, a uſeleſs An 
to thoſe things which cramp their 
underſtanding, ſour their tempers and 
render them unfit for the enjoyment 
of liſe. Their hearts are poiſoned 
with diſguſt to thoſe of their fellow- 
creatures who. think differently from 
them, 10 pleaſe their palates is PE 
great crime. They muſt be moch 


to endure patiently. - 


Laz aruUs had his evil. things i 


= this world and the rich man his good 


things: No other reaſon is given why 
: be is comforted and the other. tor- 


mented, John che divine alluding to 


W 2 the 


1 %% 


the CD en, Rome, prays—as ſhe 


has lived in delicacy | and pleaſure, 
þ much torment and ſorrow * her. 
The inference is obvious, viz. that 
the favour of the deity is only to 
5 be obtained by the voluntary wretch- 
edneſs of his creatures. What pre- 
| poſterous, | yet univerſal credulity! 1 
was pleaſed with the ebullition f 
natural good ſenſe in the Engliſh boy 
(whoſe maſter had compelled to faſt 
the whole day) Ts People muſt be 
1 fools to think that God Almighty 
e can be pleaſed with the rumbling of 


oy wy guts.” 


Wuy 
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Wur are men confined in monaſl- 


teries and women in nunneries? To pre- 


vent the indulgence of fenſual delights ; 


as though the enjoyment of the moſt 


natural and indiſpenſable pleaſures were 


offenſive to the deity. Chaſtity, the moſt 


eee crime in nature, is re. 


garded as a virtue among Chriſtians, 


who make themſelves eunuchs for the | 


kingdom of heaven's ſake, 


Wren will the madneſs of rehi- 


gious rage and religious impoſition 
terminate ? Nothing can ſtop it but 


the progreſs of ſcience, In propor- 


tion as the influence of religion dwin- | 


W 3 HP dles 


Tux religion of nature is a mere ens 
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dles, the enjoyment of life increaſes. 
When religion ſhall be extina, there 


will be no reſtraint on the felicity of 


mankind, which will then be conſtantly 


ſpreading and abounding, purſuant to 


the deſign of nature and I think, may 


ſafely add, the author of nature. 


4 


rationis. Nature knows nothing of 


it. Reaſon never taught it. If the 


deity had given it, it would have 
been analogous to all the reſt of his 


favors, intelligible, invariable, untverſal. 


Tuzrs is ſomething extremely ſimi— 


lar to religion among every ſpecies 


of 


4 * with, | 7 
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of animals. The Pongo and all of the 


ape kind have ſome of their tribe more 


ſagacious than the reſt. Such an one 
may be _ often found to harangue his 


fellow- Creatures in full aſſembly. When 


he has Gniſhed | his chattering, which 


15 undoubtedly as intelligible to them, 


as any articulate ſounds to men, they 


depart; wonderfully edified by his ſer- 


mon and imprefied with an awful 


ſenſe of his ſuperior abilities. Whe— 


ther he teaches the doftrine of a ſu— 


ture ſlate we know not, being ſtran— 


gers to his language; but this we 


know, that he is always the moſt in- 


dolent and fares better than any of 


the reſt. Al. 


as i 


ALL ſorts of beaſts and birds too 


vield a like obedience to a few of the 


ſame ſpecies. 


Eve N inlets. are not deſtitute of ſuch 
direfors of conſciences. The republic 
of ants and the mornachy of bees give 
viſible proofs that they have ſome 
prieſts. among them. Theſe exempt 
themſelves from toi] and Jabour and 
live very much at their eaſe on the 


product of the induſtrious * 


To leave to our brother Cnephen, 
who had the honor of being a prieſt 
- above; ſoriy years, to impart to you | 
the infinite number of well authentica- 


ted 
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ed miracles, by which the prieſthood 


of Ofiris was eſtabliſhed and main- 
tained, among an enlightened and re- 
fined people for fourteen thouland 
years, He will develope the whole 
art and myſtery of prieſthood and give 
W plenary ſatisfaction in thoſe 


matters which 1 have flightly ſketched, 


Wrar 1s of far more conſequence, 
I Lav the pleaſure to inform you of 
having -prevuled wy hin 10 accom- 
pany. us in our voyage up the Nile 
as far as the Grſt cataraft. He will aſſiſt | 
you in the ſtudy of the Hiero- -gram- 


mata And help you to a key to moſt 


of 


4 
a” 


WE ce — 
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of the hieroglyphics you will meet 


with in the ruins of the various cities ; 


of which there were once more than 


ſixteen thouſand in that province. 


Turzzs, wh ch could once pour 


forth from each of her hundred gates 

ten thouſand debug Men at an honr's 
warning, has nothing now remaining 
> her antient ſplendour, but thoſe 


ind: ſtruRtible matbles which: aint and 


ever will continue the | monuments, | 


while the engraven bieroglyphics re- 


cord the account of her former wealth 


and magnificence. In Dendesa (übe 


old Tentyris) there is yet one temple : 


and 
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and the only one entire reared by the 


antient Egyptians. 


You will view with aſtoniſhment 


and extaly, the indeſcribable black 
granite obelilks covered with hierogly- 


phics; the only marble that Never 


decays. The old ſculpture bas never 


een paralelled. The old. | Ratuary 
ſhews what an infinite diſtance the 


Grecian artis were ever at from their 


maſters. The paintings din freſh and 


perfect as much ane every effort 


of the Europeans, 


WI intend, ſays Cnephen, to land 
every two or three leagues on one 


QF: 


— 5 ns 
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or the other ſide of the river. We 
ſhall find on every ſpot enough to 
rouze our curioſity and arreſt our 
attention. I never expect to return, 
but have made ſuch proviſion for our 
tour as vill convince you that the old 
adage reſpeUling the prieſthood and 
inſeperable from it has not been neg- 


1:acd QUOD VENTRI BENE SIT. 


I am, 
Y my Lord, 


your's ſincerely, 


T. M. 
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— 


EpISsTLE the THIRTEENTEH. 
My Lord, 


e 


NC ne to your: 


deſire, 1 requeſted. Phiharras to give 


me his opinion of 1dolatry. | I thought 
with you that ſomething very curious 


muſt be the reſult from a Jew on that 


ſubject. We have no reaſon to com- 


plain of diſappointment. He very 
readily complied. To manifeſt my 
readineſs of obliging you, with all 
poſſible expedition, I have tranſmitted 


to you the incloſed, tho' we are fully 


> es prepared 
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prepared for our tour to the Upper 


Egypt. It will be impoſſible for you 


to hear from me 'till my return. 


Tur all worſhip has been -jidola- 


trous, ſays Phtharras, is an inconteſta- 


ble fact. That there are infinite num— 


bers of our ſpecies who have never 


elevated their ideas to any beings ſu- 


perior to their parents mult indeed be 


confeſſed. That a great number of s 


nations till exiſt in the ſame predica- 


ment is alſo true. Where the ne— 


ceſſaries of life are ſcanty, or not to 


be acquired without difficulty and 


| danger ; this is univerſally the eile. : 


IN 


/ 
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Is the Southern parts of Africa, 
were men are obliged 'to conteſt every 
inch of ground | with wild beaſts (and 
every day) for their nutriment; they 
have enough to do to provide for their 
: ſafety and food: Theſe are all upon 
a 2 Among ſuch, religion WI in ne- 
ver make her appearance. Such is 
che ſtate of infinite myriads in the 
greateſt part of this vaſt peninſula. A 
nation of European tartars are a little 
more refined and ſay their prayers once 


a year—to a dead horſe. 


Ir may be fairly computed that one 


quarter part of our fellow-creatures 


X 2 are 
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are Rill in thi ſlate. a "Is any country 
were there is no property worth ac- 
quiring by artifice, prieſts never a1. 
ſemble, conſequently there is no re- 


ligion. 


In thoſe regions where the comforts 

| of life are attainable with facility and 

men live at their eaſe, the arts h and 
ſciences will ſoon be cultivated, pro- 
perty acquired ad | ſecured, rapine 
proſcribed and ſeverely puniſhed. The 
more ſubtle and indolent would at- 
tempt to participate of that property 
by artifice. To operate on the fears 


of men vas the moſt obvious and ef- 


ficacious 
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x licacious method. | They KD told, 


that to avert evils and 21 the good 


things 4 this: life, It was neceſſary to 
pay divine homage to thoſe ſuperior 
beings who beſtowed them. The 
honeſt prieſts muſt have been much 


puzzled tor ſome ages to identific ſuch 5 


beings. 


TEE ſun was doubtleſs the Arft 1 
Jett of worſhip and has maintained his 


; rank the longeſt, The moon could not 


be neglected, and the roving ſtars 


would come in for their relpective 


ſhares, Rivers corn and wine were 


intitled to their tutelary Gods, The 


X 3 air, 


5 


air, earth and ſea could not be ex- 


empted. Men, who in former times, 
had afforded ſingular ſervice | to man- 
kind, ſoon found a place among the 

reſt of the deities. Every God found 
5 a prieſt and every prieſt found a God. 
Thus circumſtanced were all the hu- 


man race for many thouſands of years | 


with regard to religion. 


; Wuen the united exertions of philo- 
ſophers for many ages had aſcended 
from the diſpoſal of things to creation 
and the diſcovery | of a firſt cauſe ; 
this eſoteric docttine was confined to 


the knowledge of few. From the il- 


limitable | 
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limitable power and boundleſs diſplays 


of wiſdom ſo apparent, a certainty was 
acquired of the exiſtence of one imma- 
terial being, without beginning or end. 


Cunſcious that no idea could be con- 


ceived of him, no endeavour was 


made to impart any ſuch | conception. 
To ſuggeſt ſuch a notion to the public 
at large, they were ſenſible muſt be 


productive of the utmoſt confuſion. 


Un-intelligible to the generality, ini- 


mical to the prieſthood, the latter 


would have muſtered all ther power 


and called in the civil for the deſtruc- 


tion of ſuch impious wretches, 


SOCRATES 


( ) 


SocraTEs made this attempt, for 


which he was held up as a ſtanding jeſt, 
preſented as a moſt ridiculous object 
upon the ſtage even among a poliſhed 
people and condemned to death. 
Many centuries after, it was the uni— 
verſal cry in a city (on a ſimilar effort) 
great Is Diana of the Epheſians: Every ; 
one worlhips that image which all the 
avari knows was let down from heaven 
by Jupiter. Some perſons in thele | 
enlightened days 5 perhaps hfes 
doubt of that lac. 


As ſenſible images were abſolutely 


neceſſary to impreſs the human heart, 


the 
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291 prieſts were at noloſs for invention: 


They furniſhed a | competent number, 


adapted to various taſtes, which any 
man might adopt according to his in- 


clination. Grand temples were erect- 


ed for their reception. Parade, ſhew 
ceremonies inſtituted and the Import- 
ant ſacred character of the prieſts ener- 


getically inculcated. 


80 far all things were amicably 
conducted. Any man might viſit his 
own or any other pariſh temple with- 


out reprehenſion. No one took of- 


fence at his neighbour at any ſuch 


matters. None ever thought of pro- 


ſelyting 


ſelyting another from the worſhip of 
his own Cod. No perſecution, no 


intolerance, no animoſity among bre- 


thien for their different methods of 


worſhip. Happy 5 times! . The in- 


creaſed power of the e prieſts has refined 


our ſentiments. more in theſe Jatter 


ages. We are now laugbt that every 


man muſt comply with the fame mode 


of worſhip. 


Moszs had 5 learned the eſoteric 


doftrines of the Egyptian maſons, as 
we are informed by himſelf. Ile was 
| the firſt | perſon who conceived the 15 


| ” grand idea of fixing it as the baſis of a 


religion 
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religion cemented wich civil power.“ 


Circumſtances were in general favo- 


rable to the growth of his new ſlate. 


He doubtleſs had nothing leſs in view 


than to lay a foundation for univerſal _ 


monarchy. The propenſity of his 


people to Idolatry feems the only cauſe 


that curtailed his plan. Religion, 


having now aſſumed the right hand 


{cat of government, laid aſide her ſub- 


_ miſhve aſpect and awſul reverence ot 


civil power; her flaming ſword was 
unſhcathed, her true vifage appeared 


with all it's terrific features: Nor has 


ſhame been ever ſince able to force a 


bluſh into her cheeks, from pointing 


at 


(2538 ) 


at her devaſtations, tortures and car- 


3» 


nage. 


Thou ſhalt not ſuffer an Idolater to 


live was the command, previous to 


their entrance of the promiſed land. 


Men, women, children, and even cat- 


tle were to be butchered. This favors 7 
ſome thing of human origin. In all 
his familiar conferences with the deity, 


the doctrine ol a future ſtate was nc- 


ver revealed to this divine legiſlator. | 


It was many ages after, eer this im- 


portant truth was diſcovered. Why 


God withheld it from his choſen peo. 


ple and Moſes his friend, is not for 


( 253 ) 
us to account for. One twelfth part 


of his nation were - ſet apart for the 


holy prieſthood, to teach their bre- 


thren to worſhip nothing but the un- 


utterable tetra-grammaton. 


Manowsr purſued the fame pn 


with more ſucceſs. Submit, or die 


was an alternative to be ſpeedily ſet- 


tled. To do him Juſtice he granted 


life and toleration | to the ſubmiſſive | 


idolater. Every Win muſt often 


repeat, God | is great, —Godi is good, Kc. | 


tho' they honeſtly. confeſs that they 


know nothing about him, 


( 284 ) 
Ir Idolatry had been offenſive to 


the * be could have been at no 
toſs to have provided means for it's 
: prevention. Why did. be permit it 
to continue | all over the globe for ſo 
many thouſands of years ? Had he | 
thought fit 0 puniſh it, were there 

no more ſuitable method than t to plunge 

the Twords of men into the bowels of : 


their breth ren ? 


Tux fact is, that every man was, 


is, and muſt be neceſſarily an Idolater, 
if he is 2 worſhipper. _ To worſhip 
a being of which we have no know- 


ledge, is as much Idolatry as to wor- 


ſhip 


BCE. 
ſhip a Hercules, a Ceres, or a Naiad, 
Had the ſupreme being thought pro- 


per to have been the objet of worſhip, 
be would. have beſtowed other facul.- 
ties on man, or not have left bim at 


an entire loſs with reſpect to a rule. 


Cnaisrians are as much Idolaters 
as any of the antient pagans. tho' ſuch 
ſevere and furious perlecutors of all | 
Idolatry but their own. From the 
firſt commencement of: thei religion 
to this day they have worſhipped a 
man, his ſuppoſed virgin mother, : ſaints, 


the bones of ſaints, precious relics, 


images, pictures, &c. With what front 


12 can 


1 
o 
- 
/ 

o 

vY 

( 

1 
. 
1 


C(* 886-.) 
can they upbraid the worſhipper of a 
crocodile, a cat, a monkey's tooth, 


or an onion 7 T5 , Pt 2 3 1 2 


«4 


Lx us examine the tenets of thoſe 
| who are the moſt learned and en- 
ligbtened, among theſe haughty ſelF- 
ſufficient thinkers. They labor indeed 
under great, tho' voluntary diſadvan- 
tages. With contrafted hearts from 
education, Within a confined ſphere 
of thinking, they give themſelves lit- 

tle concern in attainin g the knowledge 
of human nature, or acquainting them- 
ſelves with what mankind have been, 


or now are, as univerſally ſpread over 


the 


C9971 
the globe. Swoln with ſelf-importance, 
their main objekt is to arm themle.ves 
with proofs (as they fondly conceit 
them) of the truth of their own religion. 
Whatever ſeems to militate againſt 
ſuch proofs is rejected with indigna- 
tion. Man, whom they might know, 
intimately, is s negleed. TUNER] 45 
ftudying human nature, they are ever 
looking aſter that which is not to be 
found. Their idaca of a deity fir 
riſes to a ſchool. maſter, then tO a juſ- 
tice of peace, or moral governor; at 
length to a patriot king. Some very | 
elevated notions have been communi— 
cated by the writers on the attributes. 


Y3 The 
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The beſt qualities (or rather the leaſt 
© exceptionable) of man are imputed to 
Cod and the (no) idaea of infinite 
tacked to each; thus furniſhing out 2 
monſter as prepoſterdus as a centaur. = 
Yet to this they bow. down and wor- 
ſhip. Which man is the moſt culpa- 
ble idolater ? He that honeſtly owns 
| the ſtatue he carved, or the image be 
caſt was the creature of his own hands; 
or he that exclaims of the creature 
ol his own imagination, Let all worſhip 


= this. 


Ir is true, no man ever did or ever 


can acquire the leaſt ſhadow of an idaca 


of 


„ 

of the ſupreme being: The plain in. 
ference 1s evident, that God never in- 
tended or expefted that mankind ſhould 
worſhip him. All religions therefore 
ought to be relerred to their proper 


origin, me” brains of men, II any 


one came from the deity, it would 


bear the ſame ſtamp with all his other 
works and de intelligible, incorrupti- 
ble, and univerſal. From the ſame 
i premiles may be deduced this ariel 
conſequence, that the doftrine of a 
ſuture ſtate is equally groundleſs and 


| irrational, 


1A 17 


5 6266) 


' Txar the wiſeſt of the Chriſtians | 


have r ſurpaſſed all other ſes i in ab- 


furdity, with reſpett to their notions | 


of deity, will appear krom Shake] own. 


| doftrines. They aſſert that God 1 


infinitely good, a being of pure bene- 


volence. That his only view in form- 


ing mankind was, that they might be E 
happy. A propoſition fo. groſs and 


palpably fa He is 2 pregnant inſtance of 


the weaknels of human nature. Would 


the happieſt, man | that ever lived VO- 


luntarily recelve an exiſtence to paſs 


preciſely in the ſame manner as he 


did before? That God has annexed | 


That 


felicity to virtue and miſery to vice. 


11 
12 , 
1 
2 
[ 4 
1 
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titude. Fine ſentiments, but unluckily 


there 1 1s not a word of 1 in them. 


others much more than upon our own. 


behave in ſuch a manner as to diſtreſs = 


That as a moral governor, he beſtows | 
the greateſt. happineſs on thoſe. who. 
attain the higheſt degree of moral rec- 


Our happineſs depends on the condutt of 


If a man's wiſe, children, or. friends 


him, all his virtue 1 moral reaitude 


Lin us lee what a piQure they draw 


concieved 1 in iniquity From the tranl- 


: 50 bas 


will comribute nothing to bis bappinels, 


of a being infinitely and immutabſy 


good —Mankind are born in fin and 


. : 
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grefion- of their firſt parents they de- 


rive corruption in every power and 
Z ſaculty. All the imaginations of their 


hearts are evil, only evil and that con- 


tinually. They feel A ſtrong propen- 


| ity to do every thing that may dif- 
pleaſe their creator, The devil goes 
about as a roaring lion, ſeeking whom 


he may devour. | He, by every pollible 


ftratagem, tempts mankind to do thoſe 


5 things only which they have the ſirong- 


eſt inclination to perform. Being a 
perſonage of great ſagacity and of many 
thouſand years experience, he muſt 
have a vaſt advantage over an igno- 


tant reptile. _ The world, the fleſh 
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and the devil are irreſiſtable by all the 


virtue and moral reatade that ever 
exiſted. True! There 1s only one 
thing to fupport man, Viz. | ſupernaty- : 


ral divine grace. How 18 this to be at- 


-faihed : Only by prayer to an mmu- 


table being. There are no people 0 on 


carth who bave an excluſive right to 


this ſupernatural. gift beſides the qua- 
bers and methodifts, Even divine Babe 
= ſeems not wholly efficient, for the 
5 reverend dean Swift tells us that grace 


and the devil are at a continual game 


| of 0p: frog. 


261 ) 


8 He that believes not ſhall be damned, 55 


Without ſaich it is impoſſible to pleaſe 


God —Paith is the gift of God, faith 


is of the operation of God. He vork- - 


eth in us to will and to do: of his own- 

ö good pleaſure. Thus aſter all, Chris. 

tians unite in giving their fufrage to 5 
and moſt cordial ayprobation of the 
inexpugnable old phi lofophical axiom, 

viz. That men can neither be or do 

otherwiſe than be who made them 


intended they ſhould be and do. 


Tus other. is as eternal a truth, 


That our knowledge of God. is total | 


darkneſs, That we neither do, or can . 


„know 


know any thing at all about him. See 


this diſplayed in the abſurdity of Chriſ- 


tian  doftrine, They declare that God 
is a being of pure benevolence. A 
fundamental doArine of the Chriſtian 
religion. is—That all the human race, | 
men, women and children ſhall be one: 
; Gay: called out. of their graves for no Ms 
other purpoſe (excepting a very few) 
than to ſuffer the. moſt excruciating 


| torwents, without mitigation and with- ; 


ont end. 
4 am, my Lord, 
your' 8 ſincerely, | 0 


T. M. 


ERRATA. 


Page 16, Ei read temen) P. 23, 
| 8, read epuipped. =P. 25, I; . read 5 
: ' wercantile, —P. 29,1. 8 read abepce.— 
p. 114. J. 5» read beings —P. 116, 1 7. 
read he.—P. 118, 1. 2, read unwearied. 
| <P; 130, 1. 9. read reſirictive P. 163, 
1 1, read baſis. —P. 249, In I, read the. ; 
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